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Art Vivant ou Nature Morte 


ApoLtpHE Appia. ‘The great pioneer of stage 
direction and stage design has never allowed photo- 
graphs of himself to be published, but he did let 
René Martin, the Swiss artist, paint the portrait 
reproduced here, in which he is pictured standing in 
his own enchanted forest of Parsifal. 
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A FAIR SAMPLE 


By ROBERT LITTELL 


E seemed to be moving, last year, toward Something 

in the theatre; the old stuff, though still with us, was 

perhaps a little better done, and the new showed us both 
intelligent experiments and a growing hospitality toward them, and 
a number of things hopefully beyond the stage of experiment. We 
had suffered the challenge of the Russians, which left us acutely 
aware of how badly sheer continuity, unselfishness, and hard work— 
genius and playwrights aside—are needed in our theatre, but which 
we answered, as far as actors went, by naming individuals, and where 
plays and production were concerned, by pointing out the contrast 
between the Russian over-ripe October and our raw March, between 
their harvest and our experiment, our windy, wild, and fitful season 
of distempers and of hopes. 

Now that we must record the events not of a year, but of one 
month, we wonder if the year was really as exciting as it seemed, or 
as full of promise, because the month staggers under such a discour- 
aging load of mere candidates for the undertaker, with ever so small 
a sprinkling of even the gay and entertaining, and a still smaller 
fraction of experiments, sign-posts, honest original effort. To be 
sure, there hung over this month the shadow of What Price Glory— 
it opened in September—by comparison with whose sharp taste and 
gay vitality this present monthful of plays is about as appetizing 
as shredded wheat which has spent all winter in the bread box. What 
Price Glory is not in our province, but it haunts its successors, and 
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remains in the mind like rough-on-rats, killing anything that can’t 
bite back. Hardly any of these productions can bite. Even without 
What Price Glory that would be evident. Yet the feeblest of them 
is worth a glance, since most of them have their individualities, how. 
ever feeble, their accidental charms, their small reasons for existence, 
their great reasons why we should like to destroy them and their 
kind forever. We might like, for instance, to destroy the Great Lie. 
Bad plays may get fewer, but the Great Lie will never die out. The 
Great Lie is that simplification of life into heroes and villains which 
hangs up Standing Room Only signs all over the world, and has 
power to thrill even those who will know better as soon as they have 
left their seats. But the root of the Great Lie is deeper than heroes 
or villains; it is, broadly speaking, any day dream made into a 
play, any misrepresentation of life which gives its audience that 
simple, eternal feeling that they’d like to be that hero, that they 
are temporarily that hero, and that the blow landed on the villain’s 
jaw comes from their own fists. 

To begin at the bottom of our month of plays, here is Mr. Lons- 
dale’s The Fake, a perfect example of the Great Lie, with its foul 
dope-fiend degenerate first-villain, its hypocritical cowardly second- 
villain, and its strong, silent self-sacrificing hero, in four well-car- 
pentered, bevel-edged, weather-proof acts. The Lie is softer, and 
the carpentry more rustic, in Owen Davis’s Lazybones. Fiendish 
old maids, narrow New England, lovable ne’er-do-well. In the 
last act Lazybones-marries-the-illegitimate-daughter-of-the-sister-of 
the-girl-who-turned-him-down-in-the-first - act - because - she - suspi- 
cioned-he-was-the-guilty-father. The unpretentious, franker use of 
the Great Lie in Jzzy makes its foolishness far more bearable. At 
twenty-three he is the manager of a big movie concern. Asinine but 
bright, Izzy is only a White Lie. None of these three is worth 
mentioning save as a warning, and a reminder of the indestructibility 
of the day dream in the theatre as everywhere else. The opportunity 
for original or intelligent acting in them is minute, and even this 
opportunity finds few takers. In The Fake Godfrey Tearle does not 
rise above a well-bred, serious fixity, but he rises just as high as his 
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The production of Stark Young’s drama The Saint 
by the Provincetown group was signalized by the 
appearance in English for the first time of Maria 
Ouspenskaya, leading character actress of the Mos- 
cow Art Theatre. As Paris Pigeons in the tented 
variety show—the second act—Madame Ouspen- 
skaya’s triumph was unmistakable. 





William H. Hennysen 


Gilbert Seldes has introduced the famous Fratellini 
to America in The Seven Lively Arts. At least 
two other representatives of that ancient order, the 
great clowns of Europe have visited New York in 
Grock and Te Totu’s youthful face, caught here 
in blissful illumination, testifies to the fact that the 
Continental clown .s no veteran of a decaying art. 
Between permanent circuses and variety shows, 
clownery is an institution which recruits to itself 
the new talents that our movies now absorb. Toto, 
an amazingly inventive comedian, has been playing 
in vaudeville and is now in The Greenwich Village 


Follies. 








A FAIR SAMPLE 


part, and Miss Inescourt is painfully hollow and unnatural; George 
Abbott as Lazybones is carefully, wholesomely, amiably rustic; no- 
body else even catches the eyes for better or worse. Jimmy Hussey 
in Jzzy very evidently has talents poorly used in a foolish play; 
he is sloppy, he overacts, he plays for effect, but he has gifts of single- 
minded intensity, of hitting the exactly right note in a word or a 
sentence, of having his eye on the ball and delighting in it, which 
are rare and enviable tools worth sharpening for a better purpose. 

Beginning again at the bottom of a miscellaneous mass, and work- 
ing upward, there is nothing, absolutely nothing, of any conceivable 
interest to anyone, to say for or against Clubs Are Trumps. The 
same would be true of Cock o’ the Roost, were it not for some clever 
bits, done with flip and waspish charm, by Elizabeth Risdon. Hassan 
is long dead, shorn of most of Flecker’s poetry, the stale purple fruit 
of vast expense. The Red Falcon, heavily passion-plated Sicilian 
romance, gave McKay Morris some juicy opportunities for rich vel- 
vet emotions. The Farmer’s Wife, lumbering facetiously through 
middle-aged match-making (scene: Cornwall, England; local color, 
local jokes, local characters), found Mr. and Mrs. Coburn at good 
old acting in the bad old way, a method which, threadbare as it is, 
they know so thoroughly by heart as to make it profoundly dis- 
couraging. A mediocre and wooden piece, In His Arms, is en- 
livened, or rather submerged, by Margaret Lawrence’s effectiveness, 
an almost animal effectiveness, coarse of texture, reasonably high 
in voltage, and occasionally bursting forth in great gusts of purest 
vulgarity. An excellent example of the difference between per- 
sonality and acting, and some explanation for the popular mistaking 
of the first for the second. My Son, a pathetically sincere Cape Cod 
story, with sincere but uninteresting acting. The Little Angel, one 
of Vajda’s bright ideas spun into three acts. Charming Magyar 
landowner interiors. Clare Eames in a part than which she deserved 
better, but which deserved better of her. The always vigorous and 
competent Moffatt Johnston. Bewitched, an elaborate, apparently 
mystical, more truly sentimental fantasy. Hush, poetry, and philos- 
ophy, poured slowly like rather thick cream. The fatal presence 
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of Gnomes. Lee Simonson’s settings much better in their architec. 
ture than their color. A rather chilly-girlish performance by 
Florence Eldridge, a rich-toned one by José Ruben, in an adroitly 
subdued and flexible grand-manner. We may couple together 
Grounds for Divorce and The Far Cry, as fairly good theatre (old 
style), and as sufficient vehicles for Philip Merivale and Ina Claire 
in the first case, and Margalo Gillmore in the second. Mr. Merivale 
comes up to expectations, which is to say that he never spends too 
much, that he has, when necessary, a kind of solid subtlety, that he 
warms, reassures us and commands our attention, and that he is a 
little too much as he was in his last rdle. Ina Claire’s brains and 
dash somehow fall short of the final gift which makes them memo- 
rable once the curtain is down. Miss Gillmore takes hold of the part 
of a young Franco-American exile, idle, sophisticated, good-hearted 
at bottom, and makes more out of it than was in it (not very much 
to be sure) with a freedom, a zest, a gaiety, a variety and a command 
well beyond anything she has yet done. 

There they are, an undistinguished handful of plays, concocted, or 
written up, or buttered on, or warmed over, or shinily finished off by 
skilled carpenters, acted as a rule with a dreary inadequacy or an as 
dreary competence to which those singled out above are rare but not 
very exciting exceptions, and set among a multiplicity of painstaking, 
presentable settings. Looking back over most of these sets, at which 
craftsman-like people worked diligently or even with intelligence, 
what a lot of furniture comes to mind, what a stack and Au Quatriéme 
of painted walls and antique side-boards, suggestive of illusion may- 
be, and answerable to reality, and beguiling to the eye, and impec- 
cable in detail of workmanship, and, somehow, quite uninteresting 
and perhaps even unnecessary. Curtains!—but curtains may mean 
murder, and empty plays could as little survive without their furni- 
ture as Babbitt without his bathtub. 

Which, somehow, brings us to Minick, as deserving of special, but 
not too special, notice. Somewhere between the character study by 
incidents of an old man affectionately unwelcome in his son’s house, 
and a study of the situation thus brought about, Minick is almost one 
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Richard Burke 





Francis Bruguiére 


In Molnar’s The Guardsman, which the Theatre 
Guild has triumphantly revived in spite of the 
failure of the comedy a dozen years ago when 
played as Where Ignorance Is Bliss, Alfred Lunt 
practices the arts of make-up aud impersonation. 
At the left, the face of Lunt and of the actor-hero 
of The Guardsman; at the right, the face of the 
Russian prince, a guise in which the actor attempts 
to woo and seduce his own wife. 





Woodman Thompson catches the richness of the 
Renaissance as it lives in the pages of Benvenuto 
Cellini’s Life in his settings for Edwin Justus 
Mayer’s The Firebrand, an amusing farce, brewed 
with Benvenuto little in mind. In the garden 
scene above, where intrigue thickens, Mr. Thomp- 
son makes skilful and successful disguise of his 
frame-work setting for the entire performance. 























The design by Robert Edmond Jones for Eugene 
O’Neill’s newest drama, Desire Under the Elms, 
produced by the Provincetown group. In the course 
of the play various portions of the wall of the house 
are removed and the audience sees the action pass 
from room to room. 



































A design by Robert Edmond Jones for the first act 
of Morgan, the new play which Maxwell Anderson 
and Laurence Stallings, authors of What Price 


Glory?, have written for Arthur Hopkins and Wil- 
liam Farnum. As the play does not concern itself 
with a Morgan of the Revolutionary or Civil war, 
or of New York, but with the Morgan of pirate 
fame, the act is set in a spacious hacienda in 
Panama, close to and overlooking the Spanish 
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A FAIR SAMPLE 


of those plays for which our theatre is riper than ever before, a play 
about American life and American people, without plot, but so full 
of their existences, characters, and language as to be able to live 
as theatre by virtue of these alone. An exhibition of life in dramatic 
form, without dramatic structure, a series of incidents, slices of life, 
bits of talk, such as What Price Glory and The Show-off are, each 
in a very different way. Both of these encourage us to think that 
Americans will come to the theatre just to hear people like them- 
selves talk and move, even planlessly, from act to act, and far from 
rising through second act to climax, simply show themselves as 
characters from our scene, as various and entertaining as the un- 
directed wild beasts behind the bars. Once granted, as now seems 
possible, that an unplotted menagerie is feasible on the stage, the 
opportunities are limitless, and the future for a kind of play, no 
longer neatly boxed and tortured into three acts, but beginning before 
the curtain is up, nor ending with its final lowering, is ready for 
pioneers. In this direction Minick is not a conscious venture, but the 
interest of the parts, of the incidents, being stronger than that of the 
whole, gives it a certain significance. 

Yet as a play Minick does not come off. The parts of which it is 
too carefully made are visible, and at every turn its authors’ minds 
are seen to be too carefully standing guard. For all their efforts to 
make it give an impression of a whole, it is somehow too many 
things at once, sentimental, quaint, farcical, realistic. The dialogue 
is artfully constructed; it does not grow out of situations and from 
the personages, but seems rather to have been put into their mouths 
and laid out, speech by speech, like a new board walk. O. P. 
Heggie in the title réle was, for the creator of Androcles, disap- 
pointing, though of course his synthetic rdle presented great diffi- 
culties. A more intense, creative actor might have welded the parts 
into something more of a whole, might have played it less as a piece 
of character work, assembled painstakingly out of innumerable trifles 
of speech and bits of business. But Mr. Heggie just about answered 
the demands of a merely quaint character part. Phyllis Povah breaks 
loose for one scene into an exhilarating burst of natural emotion. 
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Though cast in a small part, which she plays raggedly, unevenly, 
Emma Wise was somehow more striking than either of them, with 
the happy, uncontrolled reckless poignancy of voice which forces one 
to listen to the voice rather than the words, and means more than 
they do. 

If Minick is assembled character and incident, Molnar’s The 
Guardsman (produced by the Theatre Guild) is by contrast much 
emptier, but much better theatre. Here is no tight-rope which the 
actors must walk, but an irresponsible, gay play built sloppily, casu- 
ally about a happy idea, with every opportunity for the actors to 
enjoy themselves almost at will. With heavy acting, or merely 
decent acting, it would drag and clatter, the dialogue which appears 
so bright would be seen to be merely shiny, the hastily clothed char- 
acters would be transparent and not very lively. The cast make 
it seem far better than it really is. For this Alfred Lunt is chiefly 
responsible. Even in a delightfully easy and loose-fitting part he 
shows a variety and a verve, a happy sense of freedom, a gift for 
exuberant comedy, which puts him well in the front rank. Lynn 
Fontanne also plays freely, but with a careless languor, a reliance 
upon small, soft, subtle effects, little acid turns of voice, trivial, ca- 
pricious, economical gestures, and a serene vagueness which were 
always part of her charm, and which are here at their best. It isa 
part which suits her so well that one wonders, rather fearfully, if 
she would please in something very different. Dudley Digges, here 
again as usual, is neat and solidly effective, and Helen Westley, as 
is usual with her, gives the impression of large words in the wrong 
type sprinkled all over the page. She knows what she is doing; 
she is, if you will, a capable actress, yet the sudden unloosing of 
that exaggeratedly canaille laugh and merciless, strident voice have 
power to disturb any play she is in like a small locomotive whistle in 
the front parlor. 

Stark Young’s The Saint at the Greenwich Village Theatre was 
a distinct disappointment. The elements were present for a very 
moving production; purposely, one believes, the play was left to a 
certain degree blank for the actors to fill in. To this extent The 
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Saint was frankly experimental: half, or more, of the creation was 
left to the actors, who had to be far more at home with and alive to 
their parts than in the average play, where their limits are much 
more rigorously circumscribed. But even granting that several 
months of rehearsal with actors more natively gifted and more capable 
of learning and growing into a part than we seem to have, could have 
added another dimension to the bare length and breadth of The Saint, 
one expected something better in the raw materials for these actors 
to work upon; one expected something considerably sharper and 
richer, more beauty even in the passages which were purposely nega- 
tive and underwritten, and one did not at all expect the actively 
barren and faded clichés which too frequently diluted its simplicity. 
The striving for simplicity resulted, as often as not, in mere lack 
of salience. 

For this the production was chiefly, if not entirely, to blame. As 
a whole, the play moved not only too slowly and evenly, it seemed 
to be moving away from one; and one strained forward after it in 
an effort not unlike that of deciphering diminished, vanishing ob- 
jects seen through the wrong end of an opera glass. The whole thing 
was concave rather than convex, and required attention rather than 
commanded it. If the tempo of the rest had been faster, more 
various, the mere slowness of the religious processions in the first 
and last acts might have impressed us less and we might have ap- 
preciated their better qualities: the dim, simple figures, the shrill 
melancholy miscellaneous music, with its plaintive unconscious 
beauty, its suggestion of Spanish centuries and lonely childish hearts. 

The chief failure of The Saint can be laid to Leo Carrillo, who 
played the title role. He was quite the wrong man for such a part, 
which, where he contributed something sensitive, civilized, self- 
tortured, re-entrant, required a figure of gigantic, quiet vitality, a 
personality such as rarely is found on the stage or anywhere else, who 
can make the audience believe, as the persons on the stage appear to, 
that they have among them a man several sizes more remarkable and 
simple and alive than themselves. Mr. Carrillo’s imitation of Charlie 
Chaplin was rather wistful and amusing, but he simply was not 
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the Saint, nor anywhere near it. Where he failed in adding another 
dimension to the play, Maria Ouspenskaya (for many years a member 
of the Moscow Art Theatre) succeeded remarkably. In her brief 
scene, by a quiet, deeply etched power and concentration, she went 
beyond the mere obeying of the author’s literal intention, and took 
the play into her hands, making of it something her own. Had 
any of the other actors been able to do this, the experiment implicit 
in The Saint might have approached success. 

Robert Edmcnd Jones’s settings were very fine, particularly in 
the back-stage rehearsal scene—an imaginative, gay, original crea- 
tion, rich and at the same time spare and simple. 

Few performances were harder to sit through than the beginning 
of Edmund Wilson’s The Crime in the Whistler Room (at the 
Provincetown), and none of the plays of this month seems more 
interesting to look back upon. The literary qualities of the play 
overshadowed and hampered the much lesser dramatic ones. Mr. 
Wilson has tried to do something quite difficult and courageous. He 
has set out to present the picture of people boring and stifling one 
another, elaborately, extendedly, mercilessly, at the risk of com- 
pletely boring his audience. He has succeeded, on both sides of the 
footlights. Listening to the deadly accurate, wooden dialogue, as 
if the characters were beating each other over the head ceaselessly 
with small wooden sticks, one’s admiration for the unerring skill 
of the actors as well as the author was soon swallowed up in the as- 
phyxiating flood of dullness which poured across the footlights as 
subtly, imperceptibly as carbon monoxide. Gradually one revived 
as, this exposition finished, there followed in quick succession, more 
interesting, sharper scenes, flashes of the girl’s unhappy imprisoned 
dream. They were carefully planned, studiously written, those 
scenes—too studiously—and the erratic, violent unreasonableness of 
dreams was somehow lost in the excess of plan. But for all that, 
these scenes mounted up, through a cold tight intensity, to a very 
real sense of human imprisonment. After the final curtain one’s 
relief was almost personal. 

The settings were admirably related to the play, and to the acting, 
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which was, as a whole, the most difficult and intelligent and scrupu- 
lously carried out of any of the month’s plays. Alone Mr. Ballan- 
tine was violently out of the picture. Mary Blair gave an extraor- 
dinarily honest and intelligent performance—for sheer intelligence 
we have not seen its equal in a long while. Its effect is best at short 
range, where one can notice the many small gestures and inflections 
that go to make it up, and a rare subtlety and restraint effective pos- 
sibly only in a small theatre. Perhaps she was a little too real for 
a play shut up within a spiritual atmosphere, within a dream. Exactly 
in the key of this mental prison was a really wonderful bit of work 
by Mary Morris, as delicate and perfect a snatch as we have ever 
seen ;—just a few sentences read aloud, with what a world of de- 
feated, absent-minded, sensitive conscientiousness, a brief, faded 
miniature, terribly difficult to do well, done exactly right, not soon 
to be forgotten. 

Buried in the middle of the Greenwich Village Follies’ monoto- 
nously expensive parade of limb and voice is a small piece of pure, 
natural gold, of happy enviable genius, inimitable, perhaps uncon- 
scious, perhaps the result of infinite pains. Mack and Moran have 
been in vaudeville for years. Lord knows why they weren’t dis- 
covered and exhibited with all the royal animals on Broadway long 
ago. Their act is a recreation of the good old Black-Face repartee. 
Moran is the feeder. He is perfectly serious, frozen, sure of his 
every gesture and inflection. He is good, but Mack is wonderful. 
He too is deadly serious, without the faintest trace of stiffness; he 
never bats an eye, he stands quietly and emits strains of gorgeous, 
unpremeditated blah, sheer flat nonsense which somehow, by the 
aid of a delicately poised, rich, unexpected drawl and saddened 
droop in the voice, seems to mean everything in the world, which 
shakes us beyond laughter into something deeper, which taps the 
main reservoir of humor and wisdom and sublime foolishness. There 
is nothing better than this, and it lasts just two minutes. 
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IN A VAUDEVILLE HOUSE 


By EUNICE TIETJENS 


properties. 
In a corner a xylophone stands, flanked by pendent bells. 

In another a basketful of dogs are waiting their turn. They scratch, 
sometimes they whine a little, but they do not bark. Their master 
sees to that. 

To bark would be to annoy the audience out there, the audience which 
is drink, which is meat, which is flame in the veins, 

And which is terror. 


T is dark, here behind the scenes. One stumbles over ropes and 


Between the wings the light, the glitter, the thumping of music, come 
to me. 

A comedian is singing a suggestive song, with dance accompaniment. 

He could never have been remarkable, and now not even his make-up 
can conceal that he is growing old. 


“If your baby has a grouch, just lay her on the couch,” he urges, and his 
legs twinkle ingratiatingly. 

He is working hard. Under the gayety I feel the fear. 

Beads of perspiration ooze through the grease paint. 

Work, perhaps, will compensate. 


The audience is ominously silent. Only at long intervals a titter rewards 
him. 

Tonight they are tolerant. 

But it will not be long now until the thumbs turn down. 

And after that? 


Beside me a little dog whines, and a trapeze performer frets. 
-“‘Watchman, what of the night?” 
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A design for 4 Midsummer Night's Dream by 
Adolphe Appia in collaboration with his pupil Jes- 
sica Davis Van Wyck. This setting—with a deli- 
cate use of gauze curtains and light, softly envelop- 
ing, diffused, and idealistic—is based upon the inter- 
pretation of the fairyland as reality, while the com- 
monplaces of every day are a passing show. The 
part of the play dealing with these commonplaces is 
set before a floridly painted “realistic” backdrop 
which opens at the centre to reveal the enchanted 
wood. 























In such a design as this for Aeschylus’ The Choe- 
phoroe, Appia, working with Jessica Davis Van 
Wyck, continues to employ his habitual drawing 
technique. ‘To establish the sense of space and give 
an idea of perspective, he works in stones. But the 
massive blocks are not part of the setting as Appia 
sees it. They only indicate and accentuate in the 
sketch the rhythm of the space composition the 
designer works in. 


WORKING WITH APPIA 


By JESSICA DAVIS VAN WyYCK 


A LTHOUGH the name and the work of Adolphe Appia 


has been as familiar for a generation to workers in the 

theatre as that of anyone,—excepting perhaps Gordon Craig 
—the man himself has always seemed mysterious and intangible, a 
personality sensed only through the beauty of his designs and through 
his untranslated books Musik und die Inscenierung and L’Oeuvre 
d’Art Vivant. That he is known by his work alone is altogether 
intentional, for he shuns every form of publicity. I came up against 
his characteristic aloofness in my preliminary efforts to make his 
acquaintance. I had gone to the Jacques-Dalcroze Institute in 
Geneva, in the autumn of 1920, and when I learned that Appia was 
also in Geneva, I begged Monsieur Dalcroze to arrange for me to 
meet Appia in the hope that I might study with him. Monsieur 
Dalcroze said that he would try to do this, although he warned me 
that Appia disliked intensely meeting strangers and that it was 
practically certain that he would refuse to teach anyone. 

When this meeting finally took place, I was surprised at the ex- 
treme simplicity of this almost legendary character. I found him 
to be a man of about sixty years old, robust in stature and heavily 
bearded, with beetling black eyebrows over eyes that shone with 
kindliness and spiritual vitality. Wrapped in the large black circu- 
lar cape that he always wears with a heavy cap pulled far down on 
his head he looked rather like his own William Tell. The result of 
our interview was that Monsieur Appia consented to accept a pupil, 
who for her part undertook to ask enough questions to keep the lessons 
going. During the greater part of the winter we worked together in 
increasing understanding and friendship. 

One of the first things that Appia said to me was “Design with 
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your legs, not with your eyes,” and I came to see in this remark the 
explanation of many of the outstanding qualities of his work. He 
feels always the movement of the human body, while he creates the 
spaces that surround it. This is undoubtedly one reason for his un- 
failing sense of proportion. Appia interprets a drama by the move- 
ment of the human beings who compose it. The actor is everything. 
The setting is his to use, in order that he may achieve freer, more 
beautiful, more fully expressive movement. Believing this, Appia 
thinks a design for the theatre, unlike a painting, is never a work of 
art, sufficient unto itself, but always awaits the action of the charac- 
ters to give it life. Therefore he insists that every design should be 
accompanied by a scenario outlining every detail of the action, every 
movement of the actor, in order that it may be properly understood. 


By the end of the season and from among many sketches done 
separately and jointly, we finished together the two designs which 
are reproduced in this issue. Of these, the setting for 4 Midsum- 
mer Night's Dream is particularly hard to understand without the 
scenario to explain the movements of the actors for whom it was 
designed. The setting for The Choéphoroe was limited by the 
precise demands of the translator, Paul Claudel, who had printed in 
the book: of the play a little diagram showing the “indispensable” 
curtain, door and tomb. It remained to express the atmosphere of 
the play through proportion and form, light and shadow, while 
adhering to his stipulations. 

As Appia feels movement so also does he feel life. He cannot en- 
dure cramped quarters, nor crowds of people. He needs great spaces. 
For many years he lived in a fine old castle on the shore of Lake 
Geneva. From his windows he could see the terraced vineyards 
above Vevey, which may very well have suggested to him the steps 
which he has endowed with so much meaning. To this castle came 
many of the most important men of the theatre of France, Germany 
and England to ask advice and suggestion. Appia has given freely 
to all who have sought him out. But he guards his solitude always. 
I once asked if he believed in the immortality of the soul. 

“Believe?” he said: “I know it!” 
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THE WAY OF THE PRODUCER 


By ASHLEY DUKES 


HE producer, under one name or another, has always existed 

in the theatre. He was the priestly leader of the chorus and 

master of the choral dance. He was the conductor of the 
dithyramb and the cycle. He was the editor who revised Attic 
comedies and tragedies and introduced their frequent topical allu- 
sions. He was the inventor of the pantomime and the showman of 
the morality and the commedia dell’ arte. In Elizabethan times he 
was the manager who purchased a play from an author and pro- 
ceeded to make it fit the capacity of his stage and the taste of his 
audience. In the eighteenth century he often figured as part author 
of the drama, and a competent company could even evolve a play at 
rehearsal under his direction. Later he was identified with the stage 
manager, who settled the practical details of production and left 
the play to take care of itself. With the advent of modern realism 
he became the chief illusionist of the theatre, whose task it was to 
convince the spectator of the lifelike character of the scene as repre- 
sented. When the audience wearied of the banality of “grand 
Shakspearean productions,” he took the lead in presenting other con- 
ceptions of the poet’s work. Nowadays he is not only a director 
and conductor of a temperamental orchestra of actors, but sometimes 
also a lighting expert, a designer of the scene, a business manager. 
This accomplished and versatile personage is the hub upon which 
the theatre turns. In an author’s age, or age of drama, he is to be 
found at the author’s right hand, offering counsels of ripe experience. 
In an actor’s age, or age of presentation, he turns his hand to simple 
showmanship. He flourishes exceedingly in an age like our own, 
when the theatre is taken seriously by the public, but neither author 
nor actor exercises an absolute sway. This is the producer’s oppor- 
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tunity to assert himself, whether as artist or mountebank—for he may 
appear in both parts. 


Neither author nor actor can do without him. It may be thought 
that the ideal play, ideally cast, needs no producer; but such specu- 
lations are outside the practical politics of the theatre. A play com- 
pletely visualized by the author, and furnished with accurate and 
workable stage directions, evidently limits the producer’s sphere to 
that of a stage manager. But how many plays are so visualized 
and so written? Mr. Shaw needs no producer for the original per- 
formance of his dramas, but that is because he produces them him- 
self, with a sense of the stage that few professional producers can 
hope to surpass. Moreover, he writes accurate stage directions. 
Among the: wordy and witty dissertations that accompany his dia- 
logue are to be found all the essential points that the actor needs to 
know. Even the running fire of critical commentary that he brings 
to bear upon his characters contains here and there some needful 
illuminating touch. Lesser authors of his school give the running 
fire without the illumination. They write stage directions to amuse 
themselves or their readers, but not to assist the actor or the stage 
manager. A good play should be reducible to the bare skeleton of 
dialogue, like the printed drama of the French convention, and 
should be readable and even playable in that form. The author 
should be able to write the whole of his dialogue in the first place, 
and afterwards to annotate it with the minimum of indications to 
the player. The ordinary manuscript drama of English or American 
convention, embodying the author’s casual notions of stage man- 
agement, his observations on his characters, or his general philosophy 
of life, is unplayable in its original state. A great deal of work must 
be done before it can even be distributed to the cast. The blue pencil 
is the first essential weapon of the producer’s armory. He disregards 
the bulk of the details upon which the author has lavished a mis- 
taken care, and proceeds to make his own version of the byplay and 
movement that are necessary in performance. This is in itself a 
delicate, difficult business. The producer begins his task as a critic 
who observes the play from the stage and not from the stalls. He 
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is the earliest critic of a work which exists as yet only in imagination. 
Clearly much depends upon his first impressions—even more than 
depends upon the first impressions of the journalist critic. A pro- 
ducer may give a totally false version of a play, and not one spec- 
tator in fifty will be a penny the wiser. Even experts of the theatre 
may fail to detect the counterfeit. A piece of music is performed 
by various executants in various concert-rooms, and eventually the 
idiom of the player is disengaged from the character of the work, 
so that an independent judgment of its quality becomes possible; 
but when once the producer has set the stamp of his opinion on an 
original play it is unlikely to be removed within the author’s life- 
time. His share in presentation amounts to a share in creation. 

The casting of a play should be regarded as the producer’s busi- 
ness, and indeed as his most important business. A manager who 
first of all engages his cast and then looks round for a producer is 
not only putting the cart before the horse, but is treating the artist 
in the manner of a tradesman. It is plainly desirable that the con- 
ductor of the orchestra, rather than the proprietor of the concert- 
hall, should choose his own musicians. In practice, however, the 
producer is seldom given the decisive authority and his one hope of 
authority lies in becoming a manager, or at least the partner of a 
manager. Then he will be free at least to begin at the beginning, 
to choose his play and to choose his cast, instead of having them 
“dumped” upon him. The producer-manager, who now takes the 
place of the actor-manager in some theatres, has a certain number 
of actors permanently at his disposal. By extending his control to 
cover several playhouses he multiplies their number and widens his 
choice. By organizing touring companies under his own manage- 
ment he still further extends his field of operations. By giving 
special performances of special plays he is able to test the versatility 
of his players and to give them a variety of work that relieves the 
monotony and fatigue inseparable from the “long run” system. He 
preserves a personal freedom to travel, to observe, to compare 
methods of productions in other countries, all of which are impossible 
to the actor-manager tied to his own theatre. 
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All these matters, however, belong to the sphere of practical de- 
tail. The production of plays is not a business, but an art. The 
producer must be first and foremost a régisseur, concerned with 
author, actor and scene. He occupies a position like that of an 
editor of a great newspaper—not a dummy editor installed by the 
Press Trusts, but a chief infusing his own spirit into the whole of 
his staff. Further, he is responsible for his leading article, which is 
the drama. It may be written by another hand than his own, but 
the stamp of his personality must be impressed upon it. Policy is 
his first concern. Every page of his newspaper, from the title to 
the last column of advertisement, bears the imprint of his approval, 
but the kernel of the whole matter lies in his own consistent expres- 
sion of a personal opinion (or taste). 

The producer-manager is exposed to all the pitfalls that beset the 
actor-manager. He too may disturb the balance of a play; he too 
may impose a leading lady upon a part to which she is inadequate, 
The spirit of personal egoism is no less manifest when it pervades 
the performance than when it is apparent in the flesh. ‘There is no 
limelight so aggressive as the producer’s limelight; there is no 
scenery so pretentious as the scenery that is purely decorative. 
“Empty, empty, I tell you, friend, all the blue sky,” exclaims Hassan 
the confectioner in Flecker’s play. But it is not in Hassan that we 
feel the emptiness; it is in a producer’s or scene-painter’s attempt to 
give distinction of setting to an undistinguished work. The producer- 
manager must be master in his own house; he may even with advan- 
tage be a martinet and a tyrant; but pomp and circumstance are 
fatal to him. There were flamboyant moments in the actor-man- 
agerial theatre, when the loud huzzas and hand-clappings of the 
stage crowd announced the entrance of the all-important hero of 
the evening. Such moments are not unknown in the theatre con- 
trolled by the producer-manager. He is tempted to produce the 
gasp of astonishment and the burst of rapturous applause that greet 
the rise of the curtain upon the favorite scene. - He is tempted to give 
his statement the character of a manifesto. Mastery, and not im- 
portance, must be his watchword—the creation of a theatre of master- 
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actors and master-designers fit to interpret masterpieces. His part in 
presentation is that of the maitre de ballet, by whose incessant toil 
and tireless correction of every detail of movement the choreographic 
spectacle is created. At the performance of a ballet the spectator 
does not think of the maitre; he may even be unaware of the existence 
of such a functionary, who holds in his hands all the threads of a 
collective art. The producer’s significance lies in his representative 
character; he is the unseen actor who impersonates the play as a 
whole. Therefore let him, if he can, preserve the status of an inde- 
pendent artist. 

The modern actor comes to rehearsal and waits patiently to be 
“produced.” He has, perhaps, ideas of his own about the part; he 
has formed a general conception of how to play it; but experience 
has told him that the producer has the deciding voice in these matters, 
and therefore he listens for his cue from the authoritative quarter. 
Some producers find this neutral and receptive attitude embarrass- 
ing. They would like their cast to show more enterprise and less 
humility, especially when the days of rehearsal are limited. Clay 
in the potter’s hand is well enough, but apt to be sticky. It is tire- 
some to have to approach the differential calculus every time by way 
of the multiplication table. Nevertheless the actor is right in prin- 
ciple and the method is sound in practice. It is only by surrender- 
ing his independence that the player can obtain his freedom. He, 
too, is a collaborator. A collective art demands this self-surrender 
of the individual artist. It is true there is such a thing as over- 
production, just as there is such a thing as the over-training of an 
athlete or a racehorse; but that is the fault of the trainer or producer 
and not of the performer. One of the most famous of producers 
has been charged with regularly “over-producing” his cast. It is said 
that he deliberately overworks his players and reduces them to a 
state of nerves bordering on hysteria, in order to work up a sort of 
emotion from the resulting flux. That is one way of handling a cast, 
and it is probably a wrong way; but the producer’s aim may have 
been misjudged. A common fault is under-production, with half 
the cast “right,” or as nearly right as their personalities will allow 
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them to be, and the other half at sixes and sevens, giving tempera- 
mental performances that have nothing to do with the matter in 
hand. How shall the producer obtain unity from this mixed crowd? 

Perhaps his first business is to know what not to attempt. He 
cannot change human nature, as our political wiseacres say. He 
cannot endow a dull actor with temperament; he can get nothing 
out of any player that is not already in him. Nor can he suppress 
those qualities in an actor that do not suit the part; the rough of 
character must be taken with the smooth. The ambitious producer 
with original ideas of stage design will remember that the actor is 
neither a mute nor a marionette, but a healthy human animal weigh- 
ing from eight to fifteen stone, occupying a certain cubic space and 
rejoicing in a certain material presence. In the joyous days of 
Futurism (was it not in 1913?) one of the jokes of the Futurists 
was to decorate paintings with actual three-dimensional objects. A 
gentleman’s portrait was painted, and a real carnation was after- 
wards pinned on to the canvas over the lapel of his coat. A kitchen 
table was painted, and a real turnip was attached to the group of 
vegetables lying on it. With some such incongruous materialism 
the physical actor appears before the painter’s scene. Should the 
producer allow himself to forget this physical presence of the actor, 
he will suffer rude disillusionments. The stylistic and “expression- 
ist” producers have suffered such disillusionments whenever they 
subordinate the fact of the player to the theory of his background. 

The positive side of the producer’s craft is difficult of analysis, 
since it varies with every producer. ‘He works by faith,” an actor 
was heard to say of a producer at rehearsal. That is perhaps a fair 
generalization. In every cast, however ordinary, there is the making 
of a good performance if the collective imagination be touched. To 
believe in that collective imagination is an act of faith. With every 
play, also, there is a right moment for the performance, a moment 
_when the fullest unity has been reached. It is the producer’s aim to 
strike that moment. Before it comes rawness; after it comes stale- 
ness. The difference between this moment and all others is the subtle 
difference between a good and a bad performance. It may be argued 
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that plays are meant to be performed not once but a score of times, 
a hundred times. But the producer worthy of the name is only 
interested in a single performance, namely his best; the run of a 
hundred or five hundred nights is the manager’s affair. 

Experience as an actor stands the producer in good stead for 
purposes of demonstration. There is a certain advantage in being 
able to say “I should like it done thus and thus,” and in making one’s 
drift understood; but the thing should be done with a proper 
modesty, with the air of a suggestion. The producer’s task is not 
to act, or even to teach acting, but to evoke acting, which is a very 
different matter. It is by his talent for evocation, and not for in- 
struction, that he will eventually be judged. First-rate actors should 
probably not be encouraged to produce plays, for they are bound to 
give first-rate demonstrations of how the part should be played, and 
thus they impose their own rendering upon the always pliable minds 
of their fellows. The best producer is probably your third-rate actor, 
who gives his little demonstration and then smiles at its inadequacy, 
like an orchestral conductor who has borrowed the instrument from 
his first violin and has played a few notes. The greatest maitre de 
ballet in the world, Maestro Cecchetti, never teaches his pupils with 
the aid of instrumental music. He whistles a tune all the time, not 
very musically; and while he whistles the spirit of dancing runs down 
his frame so that his whole body begins to quiver and brood over 
a composition. His toes begin to move in rhythm with his cane that 
taps the floor, and presently he is on his feet, executing steps in minia- 
ture and leaps in miniature that evoke not only the required idea of 
technical skill but also the breath of vitality. So it should be with 
the producer and his actors. His vitality and his sure knowledge of 
his own purpose draw out the best that is in them. It is not enough 
to indicate a movement here and there, to express a modest preference 
for this or that rendering. He must have the strength to carry the 
entire cast, with their doubts and hesitations, upon his shoulders. 


The producer is an architect of the scene—neither bricklayer nor 
painter, but architect. With scenery is bound up lighting; indeed 
it may be that the illusions of lighting will ultimately take the place 
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of scenery as we know it. It is in this matter of visual effect that the 
intelligent producer finds himself oftenest at loggerheads with his 
author and his play. The modern drama, whether good or bad, 
offers little scope for the scenic imagination. As long as authors 
use this realistic idiom, what hope is there for the producer of taste? 
To tell the truth, very little hope. The utmost he can do with the 
modern play is to make the commonplace scene inoffensive—to sweep 
away unessential bits of furniture and knick-knacks and leave his 
actors space in which to act, like the actors of Moliére. 

In despair of the theatre, some gifted producers shake off the 
dust of the drawing-room altogether and vow that they will never 
undertake another modern piece. Here they are surely lacking in 
foresight. It is true that the producer cannot impose any but a 
prosaic idiom upon a prosaic author; but his art in handling an 
imaginative author may have a happy reaction upon dramatists at 
large. “I will produce your play when you have learned how to 
write,”’ says the producer who turns his back upon the drama of con- 
vention; but the dramatist may have the good sense to reply, “I will 
write you a play when you have shown me how to produce it.” For 
that is how the theatre advances. No one knew how to write a film 
scenario until the cinema came into being; an entirely new technique 
of expression was evolved from a mechanical invention. No one 
knows how plays will be written in ten or fifteen years’ time, when 
every theatre is equipped with dynamos and projectors, plaster 
domes and translucent screens—when an entirely untrodden field of 
illusion is opened to the spectator. It is reasonable to guess that most 
of them will resemble the plays of to-day, if not in their outward 
form, certainly in their realistic idiom. The glamour of real-imita- 
tion life is persistent. But some newcomers there will be—some 
works that are evidently alive to an original use of the new possi- 
bilities and inspired by the art of presentation. In this new field 
of discovery the producer is an explorer, but his task is not only to 
collect specimens and take bearings. He is the. author’s emissary. 
He can be the author’s guide and companion, if he remember that 
beauty of scene is not an accessory, but an expression. 
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The curious art of Marie Laurencin, long familiar 
to the more piquant galleries and periodicals of 
Paris, has reached the theatre through Serge Diag- 
hileff, creator of the Ballets Russes, and Comte Eti- 
enne de Beaumont in his Soirées de Paris, at La 
Cigale. Two of Mademoiselle Laurencin’s costume 
designs for Les Biches—a ballet with musi by 
Francis Poulenc. 




















The painter who turns to the stage for the first 
time rarely has any appreciation of the problems 
and opportunities of this special field. Marie Lau- 
rencin in her design for Les Biches gives to the 
Ballets Russes no special distinction of a theatrical 
kind, yet the simplicity and lightness of her style 
and color have their own: unmistakable charm. 
Delicate blues and greens dominate this sketch. 
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The special curtain is always a favorite device with 
the Ballets Russes. By this means the artist joins 
the composer in creating an anticipatory mood dur- 
ing the few minutes when the overture is heard. 
For Les Biches Marie Laurencin has turned her 
pastel prettiness to special account, achieving a cas- 
ual gaiety seldom found upon drop curtains. 











A design by Marie Laurencin—characteristically 
charming and absurd, delicate and devitalized—for 
the backdrop of one of the ballets, directed by Mas- 
sine, which formed an interesting feature of the 
season of nouveau art at La Cigale in. Paris, last 
June. 


LET’S DRAMATIZE FOR 
CHILDREN 


By MONTROSE J. MOSES 


CHILD'S play is a very sensitive thing. It is compounded 

of so many elements that defy education; that have every- 

thing to do with art and nothing to do with the class-room. 
Watching the care-free spirit of children, their natural creativeness, 
their long flights of fancy, I am resentful of catching these spontane- 
ous expressions of well-being as I am of catching a butterfly of gay 
color, hovering above Sweet William in the garden. “Hang it all,” 
writes Mr. W. Graham Robertson, author of two superlative plays 
for children—Pinkie and the Fairies and The Slippers of Cinderella 
—“why improvement?” The children of his neighborhood asked 
him for something “neither idyllic, infantine, nor improving.” 
Which means that his plays have in them all three elements, as 
organic of the plays as yeast is of dough—without effort, and with 
much grace, and with the tasty pinch of common-sense to boot. 

I understand exactly how the educator feels when he sees spontane- 
ous joy and primitive rhythm and imaginative riotousness in children 
at play. His hand itches to get hold of this energy and concentrate it 
in the interests of development and learning. In the same way does 
the mill-owner feel when he sees natural water-power going to waste, 
and gives no thought to the natural beauty of the landscape. He 
wants to direct it toward the water-wheel.. Educational theory and 
the factory have much in common! 

At the outset I might just as well declare myself on the side of the 
play for children that is entertaining for them to see presented, and 
not so easy for them to act. I am on the side of a children’s theatre, 
rather than every child his own actor. I am perfectly willing to have 
education blue-print the child in his zones of responses, but I do not 
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want that blue-print handed over to the dramatist to build by. There 
seems to be an idea that no dialogues are adaptable for the young 
unless they are easily read: over again the old belief that a story has 
to be told in a language that keeps pace with the child’s mechanical 
ability to read, rather than with his alive ability to understand. 
Already there has been too much of that kind of thing in the name 
of educational dramatics: dramas full of a mistaken range of chil- 
dren’s sympathies, with no idea of the scope of their imaginations, 
with no profound realization of their dreams. A physical standard 
has been set, and the dramatist has been told to go no further than the 
outward experience of childhood can measure. This is all wrong: 
for the spiritual and imaginative experiences of children are in reach 
far beyond this. Heaven lies about us in our infancy; we should 
make the most of it, for as matters are now organized, we won’t have 
much time for heaven later on! 

There are some writers who believe that, should they deign to doa 
children’s play, they would be circumscribed: circumscribed by 
what? I can see only one respect where they would have to be careful 
not to transcend childhood in dealing with emotional experience. 
And that emotional experience narrows down to the one absorbing 
topic of grown-up literature today: sex. 

We worry over how far advanced a child should be at a certain 
age, when we really have not taken full stock of what he really is at 
that age. How many educators know of what a child’s humor con- 
sists; and how many writers have tried to shape that humor so that 
it would in any way approach its source? It lurks, for instance, in 
the gravity of children, in the profundity which marks their slim 
years. A child can put two absolute truths together, with an uncon- 
scious humor that is delightful —To whom? To grown people. You 
see I take the full measure of a good children’s play as being that 
which will interest their elders as well. Otherwise where would 
The Blue Bird come in? or Peter Pan? And thus, in some way I 
want to get even with Mr. A. A. Milne, who is fully determined that 
no ideal play could ever be written for children “for the reason that 
no self-respecting writer could bore himself so completely as to write 
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it.” All the world, outside of the processes of mating,—is open to that 
supposedly bored individual, fool enough to write children’s plays! 
Have not self-respecting artists stooped to paint brilliantly in color, 
and sketch freely in line for children’s books? If only a circus play 
could be written with the dashing humor of Guigou and Vimar’s 
Circus Book; or a dramatization made with the easy grace and bril- 
liant inventiveness of Caldecott’s pictures for Where Are You Going, 
My Pretty Maid and A Frog He Would A-wooing Go! 

In their talk children show the simplest methods by which they 
gain effects. My son said to me over the telephone, “Yes, I’ve been 
good. Oh, no, I forgot, Daddy, I’ve just been bad!” Two such con- 
trasting facts have their humorous value. He said to me, “I want to 
see a lion, a tiger, an elephant, and a worm.” He showed the artist’s 
sense of line and contrast. I do not believe that those who are now 
writing children’s plays live in the atmosphere of “Let’s pretend” ; the 
myriad shades of contrasts and meanings in juvenile daily life still 
await discovery by them. 

Until we understand the full approach, we will go on, I suppose, 
dramatizing for the physical inadequacy of childhood. Just as long 
as plays go well, are easily comprehensible, are no strain on the 
pocketbook for scenery and costume, are the a-b-c of thought 
sequence, it is all that is necessary. Whereas plays for children should 
be shaped as beautiful vases are shaped; or written as all good plays 
are written—according to laws that make of drama an art. 

I do not blame Mr. Milne for shuddering over the possibility of 
having to try and write the ideal play for children, if the dramatist 
is not allowed to go beyond the field of familiarity, if he must con- 
struct his play loosely so that things may be dropped into it at the 
discretion of the teacher, or dropped out, for that matter. A child’s 
play should be organic and whole; it should not lend itself to extrane- 
ous matter. I read not long ago a simple dialogue which was meant 
to be a dramatization of Little Red Riding Hood. It was in French, 
and followed the amended version which this later-day generation 
wants for the sheltering of youthful nerves. Just as the happy ending 
is consummated, all the characters, except the dead wolf—and maybe 
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he, too, so as not to hurt the feelings of the child in wolf’s clothing— 
are made to advance, and cry out, “Vive l’Amerique,” “Vive la 
France,” and sing “La Marseillaise.” One might just as well give 
“Prometheus Bound,” and add the line, “The American eagle cried, 
‘Ha, ha’!” I am merely pleading for the exercise of taste in the writ- 
ing of children’s plays. They should not be a mere cat’s paw. 

The loosely strung play seems to be the rule: I have just read one 
so disjointed and flexibly conceived that 12-24 fairies, 12-24 wood- 
elves, 12-24 butterflies might be sprinkled ad lib. until the stage was 
full of parents’ offspring. Imagine in 4 Midsummer Night's 
Dream Bottom’s company of actors so expansive as that. Yet among 
dramatists for the young, this is a common practise. Even good 
writers make concession to it. Mr. Percival Wilde’s The Dyspeptic 
Ogre is a fine bit of fun, which would have been finer if he had not 
repudiated his splendid Ogre in the end, by claiming that there really 
are not such things in this work-a-day world. He thrusts in a set of 
Boy Scouts that are not as nice as his Seven Dinners all for the sake 
of this conventional idea of filling the stage. 

I do not in the least lose sight of the fundamental philosophy of 
educational dramatics which seems to say: if you would feel how a 
person feels, act him. But when I think of the painful energy spent 
in the rehearsal of poor things, I wonder how much the emigrant boy 
gets out of it all. Is the trouble worth it for the vainglorious moment 
of being a Prince, when, by seeing Peter Pan on the real stage, the 
child dreams for an eternity of the Boy who never grew up but who 
believed in fairies to the end of time? Of what does the school play 
of Abraham Lincoln, of George Washington, of Hiawatha, of Poca- 
hontas consist? Of the reduction of a life to Lincoln’s reading by 
candle light; of the cherry tree incident (Heaven pardon Weems the 
invention!) ; of two frightened children in feathers and Longfellow 
cut into small strips for memorizing. Yet I know that children would 
turn with disgust from such simplified history lessons in the movies. 

There are rare exceptions to these stilted examples. I recently 
read a delightful play, Ten Minutes By the Clock, written by Alice 
C. D. Riley; it showed inventive character out of the ordinary; it 
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showed a sense of design; it used repetition which illustrates how 
easily educational principles may be woven into a play artistically 
conceived. I can visualize a charming production of this piece. 
There was something organic about it; it possessed irony which could 
be understood, it contained the implied moral—yet without effort it 
gained its effects. 

I was talking with a scenic artist not long ago about children’s 
plays; he was telling me his dream of giving a Jack and the Beanstalk 
drama some day. His conception of the giant was the very one which 
would make a normal, healthy child revel in giants without a whit of 
fear. He was joyfully wondering how splendid the big boots would 
be, what a noise they would make if one of them was dropped on the 
stage, how stupendous the thumb of a giant must be and what mechan- 
ical ingenuity it would take to work the joints of the giant’s hand ; how 
exciting a beanstalk would be to build which could grow faster than 
an elevator moves—all these processes are of the child mind. The 
artists have discovered the processes, as I have intimated. The 
majority of writers of children’s plays have not. 

The simplest things need structure. I think Mr. Milne’s criticism 
is based entirely on the plays he must have met, cut from the educa- 
tional pattern. If that is so, I can surely agree with him that “it is 
doubtful if fathers and mothers, uncles and aunts, would sacrifice 
themselves a second time, after they had once sat it through!” 

Again we return to the test of all children’s literature—a test which 
Mr. E. V. Lucas and all of us who love books and plays written for 
the young abide by—it must have in it some appeal for grown-ups; 
it must give them all a Good Time. This year I fouad many adults 
reading Dr. Doolittle, the nonsensical Rootabaga Stories, the exqui- 
sitely simple Velveteen Rabbit. I have heard a popular actress quote 
page after page of Alice in Wonderland. The dramatist who will 
storm and conquer the citadel in that fashion—and Peter Pan has 
proven it is possible—has written the ideal child’s play. Educators 
may not find such dramas coming up to class-room specifications. 
They may find them rather like Mr. Graham Robertson’s Unsuitable 
Plays for Children. Maybe, after all, they are the only Suitable Ones. 
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THE HOPI SNAKE DANCE 


By D. H. LAWRENCE 


HE Hopi country is in Arizona, next the Navajo country, 
and some seventy miles north of the Santa Fe railroad. The 
Hopis are pueblo Indians, village Indians, so their reserva- 
tion is not large. It consists of a square tract of grayish, unappetiz- 
ing desert, out of which rise three tall, arid mesas, broken off in 
ragged, pallid rock. On the top of the mesas perch the ragged, 
broken, grayish pueblos, identical with the mesas on which they stand. 
The nearest village, Walpi, stands in half ruin high, high on a 
narrow rock-top where no leaf of life ever was tender. It is all gray, 
utterly dry, utterly pallid, stone and dust, and very narrow. Below 
is all the stark light of the dry Arizona sun. Walpi is called the 
“first mesa.’ And it is at the far edge of Walpi you see the withered 
beaks and claws and bones of sacrificed eagles, in a rock-cleft under 
the sky. They sacrifice an eagle each year, on the brink, by rolling 
him out and crushing him so as to shed no blood. Then they drop his 
remains down the dry cleft in the promontory’s farthest gray tip. 
The trail winds on, utterly bumpy and horrible, for thirty miles, 
past the second mesa, where Chimopova is, on to the third mesa. And 
on the Sunday afternoon of the 17th August, black automobile after 
automobile lurched and crawled across the gray desert, where low 
gray sage-scrub was coming to pallid yellow. Black hood followed 
crawling after black hood, like a funeral cortége. The motor cars, 
with all the tourists, wended their way to the third and farthest mesa, 
thirty miles across this dismal desert where an odd water-windmill 
spun, and odd patches of corn blew in the strong desert wind, like 
dark green women with fringed shawls blowing: and fluttering, not 
far from the foot of the great, gray, up-piled mesa. 
The snake-dance (I am told) is held once a year, on each of the 
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three mesas in succession. This year of grace 1924 it was to be held 
in Hotevilla, the last village on the furthest western tip of the third 
mesa. 

On and on bumped the cars. The lonely second mesa lay in the 
distance. On and on, to the ragged ghost of the third mesa. 

The third mesa has two main villages, Oraibi, which is on the near 
edge, and Hotevilla, on the far. Up scrambles the car, on all its four 
legs, like a black beetle straddling past the school-house and store 
down below, up the bare rock and over the changeless boulders, with 
a surge and a sickening lurch to the sky-brim, where stands the rather 
foolish church. Just beyond, dry, gray, ruined, and apparently aban- 
doned, Oraibi, its few ragged stone huts. All these cars come all this 
way, and apparently nobody at home. 

You climb still, up the shoulder of rock, a few more miles, across 
the lofty, wind-swept mesa, and so you come to Hotevilla, where 
the dance is, and where already hundreds of motorcars are herded 
in an official camping-ground, among the pifion bushes. Hotevilla 
is a tiny little village of gray little houses, raggedly built with un- 
dressed stone and mud around a little oblong plaza, and partly in 
ruins. One of the chief two-story houses on the small square is a ruin, 
with big square window-holes. It is a parched gray country of 
snakes and eagles, pitched up against the sky. And a few dark-faced, 
short, thickly-built Indians have their few peach-trees among the 
sand, their beans and squashes on the naked sand under the sky, their 
springs of brackish water. 

Three thousand people came to see the little snake-dance this 
year, over miles of desert and bumps. Three thousand, of all sorts, 
cultured people from New York, Californians, onward-pressing tour- 
ists, cowboys, Navajo Indians, even negroes; fathers, mothers, chil- 
dren, of all ages, colors, sizes of stoutness, dimensions of curiosity. 

What had they come for? Mostly, to see men hold live rattle- 
snakes in their mouths. “I never did see a rattlesnake, and I’m crazy 
to see one!” cried a girl with bobbed hair. There you have it. 
People trail hundreds of miles, avidly, to see this circus-performance 
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of men handling live rattlesnakes that may bite them any minute: 
even do bite them. Some show, that! 

There is the other aspect, of the ritual dance. One may look on 
from the angle of culture, as one looks on while Anna Pavlowa 
dances with the Russian Ballet. Or there is still another point of 
view, the religious. Before the snake-dance begins, on the Monday, 
and the spectators packed thick on the ground round the square, and 
in the window holes, and on all the roofs, all sorts of people greedy 
with curiosity, a little speech is made to them all, asking the audience 
to be silent and respectful, as this is a sacred religious ceremonial of 
the Hopi Indians, and not a public entertainment. Therefore, please, 
no clapping or cheering or applause, but remember you are, as it 
were, in a church. 

The audience accepts the implied rebuke in good faith, and looks 
round with a grin at the “Church.” But it is a good-humored, very 
decent crowd, ready to respect any sort of feelings. And the Indian 
with his “religion” is a sort of public pet. From the cultured point 
of view, the Hopi Snake-dance is almost nothing, not much more 
than a circus turn, or the games that children play in the street. It 
has none of the impressive beauty of the Corn Dance at Santo Do- 
mingo, for example. The big pueblos of Zuni, Santo Domingo, 
Taos have a cultured instinct which is not revealed in the Hopi 
Snake-Dance. This last is grotesque rather than beautiful, and 
rather uncouth in its touch of horror. Hence the thrill, and the 
crowd. As a cultured spectacle, it is a circus turn: men actually 
dancing round with snakes, poisonous snakes, dangling from their 
mouths. And as a religious ceremonial: well, you can either be 
politely tolerant like the crowd to the Hopis; or, you must have some 
spark of understanding of the sort of religion implied. 

“Oh, the Indians,” I heard a woman say, “they believe we are all 
brothers, the snakes are the Indians’ brothers, and the Indians are 
the snakes’ brothers. The Indians would never hurt the snakes, they 
won't hurt any animal. So the snakes won’t bite the Indians. They 
are all brothers, and none of them hurt anybody.” This sounds very 
nice, only more Hindoo than Hopi. The dance itself does not convey 
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The beginnings of drama and dance and the last 
remains of a vigorous American religion filled with 
the beauty and vitality of art are found among the 
Pueblo Indians of the Southwest. Here are Hopi 
men and women dancing in procession before the 
beginning of the ceremonies centering about the 
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Nature and man have set up nowhere in America 
such a strange and beautiful harmony as in the 
mesas of ancient rock that jut out of the deserts of 
New Mexico, and the pueblos of the Indians that 
rise upon them. Above, the Walpi Pueblo of the 
Hopi. 
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In the courtyards of America’s first apartment 
houses—the pueblos of the Southwest, where three 
and sometimes four tiers of rooms rise pyramidally 
above one another—the Indians perform their hun- 
dreds of sacred ceremonies, from the masked dramas 
of the gods in the winter to the snake dances of the 
Hopi in the summer. Above, the main court of the 
pueblo of Oraibi, Arizona. 
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Sketches by a native Indian of the Snake Priest, 
at the left, and the Antelope Priest, at the right, 
in the Hopi ceremonies described by D. H. Law- 
rence. The Snake Priests are “naked, and smeared 
with red ‘medicine,’ with big black lozenges of 
smeared paint on their backs. Their wild hair 
hangs loose.” The Antelope Priests are painted 
“all with gray and black, and are naked save for 
little kilts embroidered like the sacred dance-kilts 
in other pueblos, red and green and black on a white 
fibre-cloth. The feet of the dancers are pure ash- 
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much sense of fraternal communion. It is not in the least like St. 
Francis preaching to the birds. 
The Cosmic Dragon 

The animistic religion, as we call it, is not the religion of the 
Spirit. A religion of spirits, yes. But not of Spirit. There is no 
One Spirit. There is no One God. There is no Creator. There is 
strictly no God at all: because all is alive. In our conception of 
religion, there exists God and His Creation: two things. We are 
creatures of God, therefore we pray to god as the Father, the 
Savior, the Maker. 

But strictly, in the religion of aboriginal America, there is no 
Father, and no Maker. There is the great living source of life: 
say the Sun of existence: to which you can no more pray than you 
can pray to Electricity. And emerging from this living Sun are 
the great potencies, the invincible influences which make shine and 
warmth and rain. From these great inter-related potencies of rain 
and heat and thunder emerge the seeds of life itself, corn, and crea- 
tures like snakes. And beyond these, men, persons. But all emerge 
separately. There is no oneness, no sympathetic identifying oneself 
with the rest. The law of isolation is heavy on every creature. 

Now the Sun, the rain, the shine, the thunder, they are alive. But 
they are not persons or people. They are alive. They are mani- 
festations of living activity. But they are not personal Gods. Every- 
thing lives. Thunder lives, and rain lives, and sunshine lives. But 
not in the personal sense. 

How is man to get himself into relation with the vast living con- 
vulsions of rain and thunder and sun, which are conscious and alive 
and potent, but like vastest of beasts, inscrutable and incomprehen- 
sible? How is man to get himself into relation with these, the 
vastest of cosmic beasts? It is the problem of the ages of man. Our 
religion says, the cosmos is Matter, to be conquered by the Spirit of 
Man. The yogi, the fakir, the saint try conquest by abnegation and 
by psychic powers. The real conquest of the cosmos is made by 


science. 
The American Indian sees no division into Spirit and Matter, God 
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and not-God. Everything is alive, though not personally so. Thun- 
der is neither Thor nor Zeus. Thunder is the vast living thunder 
asserting itself like some incomprehensible monster, or some huge 
reptile-bird of the pristine cosmos. 

How to conquer the dragon-mouthed thunder! How to capture 
the feathered rain! 

We make reservoirs and irrigation ditches and artesian wells. We 
make lightning conductors, and build vast electric plants. We say 
it is a matter of science, energy, force. 

But the Indian says No! It all lives. We must approach it 
warily, with profound respect, but also with desperate courage. Be- 
cause man must conquer the cosmic monsters of living thunder and 
live rain. The rain that slides down from its source, and ebbs back 
subtly, with a strange energy generated between its coming and going, 
an energy which, even to our science, is of life: this, man has to 
conquer. The serpent-striped, feathery Rain. 

We made the conquest by dams and reservoirs and windmills. 
The Indian, like the old Egyptian, seeks to make the conquest from 
the mystic will within him, pitted against the cosmic Dragon. 

We must remember, to the animistic vision there is no perfect God 
behind us, who created us from his knowledge, and fore-ordained 
all things. No such God. Behind lies only the terrific, terrible, 
crude Source, the mystic Sun, the well-head of all things. From 
this mystic Sun emanate the Dragons, Rain, Wind, Thunder, Shine, 
Light. The Potencies, or Powers. These bring forth earth, then 
reptiles, birds and fishes. 

The Potencies are not Gods. They are dragons. The Sun of 
Creation itself is a dragon most terrible, vast and most powerful. 
Yet even so, less in being than we. The only gods on earth are men. 
For gods, like man, do not exist beforehand. They are created and 
evolved gradually, through zons of effort, out of the fire and smelting 
of life. They are the highest thing created, smelted between the 
furnace of the Life-Sun, and beaten on the anvil of the rain, with 
hammers of thunder and bellows of rushing wind. The cosmos is 4 
great furnace, a dragon’s den, where the heroes and demi-gods, men, 
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forge themselves into being. It is a vast and violent matrix, where 
souls form like diamonds in earth, under extreme pressure. 

So that gods are the outcome, not the origin. And the best gods 
that have resulted, so far, are men. But gods frail as flowers; which 
have also the godliness of things that have won perfection out of the 
terrific dragon-clutch of the cosmos. Men are frail as flowers. Man 
is as a flower, rain can kill him or succor him, heat can flick him 
with a bright tail, and kill him: or, on the other hand, it can softly 
call him into existence out of the egg of chaos. Man is delicate as 
a flower, godly beyond flowers, and his lordship is a ticklish business. 

He has to conquer, and hold his own, and again conquer all the 
time. Conquer the powers of the cosmos. To us, science is our reli- 
gion of conquest. Hence through science, we are the conquerors and 
resultant gods of our earth. But to the Indian, the so-called me- 
chanical processes do not exist. All lives. And the conquest is made 
by the means of the living will. 

This is the religion of all aboriginal America, Peruvian, Aztec, 
Athabascan: perhaps the aboriginal religion of all the world. In 
Mexico, men fell into horror of the crude, pristine gods, the dragons. 
But to the pueblo Indian, the most terrible dragon is still somewhat 
gentle-hearted. 

This brings us back to the Hopi. He has the hardest task, the 
stubbornest destiny. Some inward fate drove him to the top of these 
parched mesas, all rocks and eagles, sand and snakes and wind and 
sun and alkali. These he had to conquer. Not merely, as we should 
put it, the natural conditions of the place. But the mysterious life- 
spirit that reigned there. The eagle and the snake. 

It is a destiny as well as another. The destiny of the animistic 
soul of man, instead of our destiny of Mind and Spirit. We have 
undertaken the scientific conquest of forces, of natural conditions. It 
has been comparatively easy, and we are victors. Look at our black 
motorcars like beetles working up the rock-face at Oraibi. Look at 
our three thousand tourists gathered to gaze at the twenty lonely 
men who dance in the tribe’s snake-dance! 

The Hopi sought the conquest by means of the mystic, living 
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will that is in man, pitted against the living will of the dragon-cosmos, 
The Egyptians long ago made a partial conquest by the same means, 
We have made a partial conquest by other means. Our corn doesn’t 
fail us: we have no seven years’ famine, and apparently need never 
have. But the other thing fails us, the strange inward sun of life; 
the pellucid monster of the rain never shows us his stripes. To us, 
heaven switches on daylight, or turns on the shower-bath. We little 
gods are gods of the machine only. It is our highest. Our cosmos jis 
a great engine. And we die of ennui. A subtle dragon stings us with 
misery in the midst of plenty. Quos vult perdere, Deus prius 
dementat. 
Ay-al Ay-a! Ay-a! 

On the Sunday evening is a first little dance in the plaza at Hote- 
villa, called the Antelope dance. There is the hot, sandy, oblong 
little place, with a tuft of green cottonwood boughs stuck like a 
plume at the south end, and on the floor at the foot of the green a 
little wooden lid of a trap-door. They say the snakes are under 
there. 

They say that the twelve officiating men of the snake clan of the 
tribe have for nine days been hunting snakes in the rocks. They 
have been performing the mysteries for nine days, in the kiva, and 
for two days they have fasted completely. All these days they have 
tended the snakes, washed them with repeated lustrations, soothed 
them, and exchanged spirits with them. The spirit of man soothing 
and seeking and making interchange with the spirits of the snakes. 
For the snakes are more rudimentary, nearer to the great convulsive 
powers. Nearer to the nameless Sun, more knowing in the slanting 
tracks of the rain, the pattering of the invisible feet of the rain- 
monster from the sky. The snakes are man’s next emissaries to the 
rain-gods. The snakes lie nearer to the source of potency, the dark, 
lurking, intense sun at the centre of the earth. For to the cultured 
animist, and the pueblo Indian is such, the earth’s dark centre holds 
its dark sun, our source of isolated being, round which our world 
coils its folds like a great snake. The snake is nearer the dark sun, 
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They say—people say—that rattlesnakes are not travellers. They 
haunt the same spots on earth, and die there. It is said also that the 
snake-priests (so-called) of the Hopi probably capture the same 
snakes year after year. 

Be that as it may. At sundown on the Sunday before the real 
dance, there is the little dance called the Antelope Dance. We stand 
and wait on a house-roof. Behind us is tethered an eagle; rather 
dishevelled he sits on the coping, and looks at us in unutterable re- 
sentment. See him, and see how much brotherhood the Indian 
feels with animals—at best the silent tolerance that acknowledges 
dangerous difference-—We wait without event. There are no drums, 
no announcements. Suddenly into the plaza, with rude, intense 
movements, hurries a little file of men. They are smeared all with 
yray and black, and are naked save for little kilts embroidered like 
the sacred dance-kilts in other pueblos, red and green and black on 
a white fibre-cloth. The fox-skins hang behind. The feet of the 
dancers are pure ash-gray. Their hair is long. 

The first is a heavy old man with heavy, long, wild gray hair and 
heavy fringe. He plods intensely forward, in the silence, followed 
in a sort of circle by the other gray-smeared, long-haired, naked, 
concentrated men. The oldest men are first: the last is a short- 
haired boy of fourteen or fifteen. There are only eight men—the 
so-called antelope priests. They pace round in a circle, rudely, 
absorbedly, till the first heavy, intense old man with his massive 
gray hair flowing, comes to the lid on the ground, near the tuft of 
kiva-boughs. He rapidly shakes from the hollow of his right hand 
a little white meal on the lid, stamps heavily, with naked right foot, 
on the meal, so the wood resounds, and paces heavily forward. Each 
priest, to the boy, shakes meal, stamps, paces absorbedly on in the 
circle, comes to the lid again, shakes meal, stamps, paces absorbedly 
on, comes a third time to the lid, or trap door, and this time spits on 
the lid, stamps and goes on. And this time the eight men file away 
behind the lid, between it and the tuft of green boughs. And there 
they stand in a line, their backs to the kiva-tuft of green; silent, 
absorbed, bowing a little to the ground. 
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Suddenly paces with rude haste another file of men. They are 
naked and smeared with red “medicine,” with big black lozenges of 
smeared paint on their backs. Their wild heavy hair hangs loose, the 
old, heavy, gray-haired men go first, then the middle aged, then the 
young men, then last, two short-haired, slim boys, schoolboys. The 
hair of the young men, growing after school, is bobbed round. The 
grown men are all heavily built, rather short, with heavy but shapely 
flesh, and rather straight sides. They have not the archaic slim waists 
of the Taos Indians. They have an archaic squareness, and a sensu- 
ous heaviness. Their very hair is black, massive, heavy. ‘These are 
the so-called snake priests, men of the snake clan. And tonight, they 
are eleven in number. They pace rapidly round, with that heavy 
wild silence of concentration characteristic of them, and cast meal 
and stamp upon the lid, cast meal and stamp in the second round, 
come round and spit and stamp in the third. For to the savage, the 
animist, to spit may be a kind of blessing, a communion, a sort of 
embrace. 

The eleven snake-priests form silently in a row, facing the eight 
gray-smeared antelope-priests across the little lid, and bowing for- 
ward a little, to the earth. Then the antelope priests, bending for- 
ward, begin a low, sombre chant, or call, that sounds wordless, only 
a deep, low-toned, secret Ay-a! Ay-a! Ay-a! And they bend from 
right to left, giving two shakes to the little, flat white rattle in their 
left hand and stamping the right foot in heavy rhythm. In their right 
hand, that held the meal, is grasped a little skin bag, perhaps also 
containing meal. 

They lean from right to left, two seed-like shakes of the rattle each 
time and the heavy rhythmic stamp of the foot, and the low, sombre, 
secretive chant-call each time. It is a strange low sound, such as we 
never hear, and it reveals how deep, how deep the men are in the 
mystery they are practising, how sunk deep below our world, to the 
world of snakes, and dark ways in the earth, where are the roots of 
corn, and where the little rivers of unchanneled, uncreated life 
passion run like dark, trickling lightning, to the roots of the corn 
and to the feet and loins of men, from the earth’s innermost dark 
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sun. They are calling in the deep, almost silent snake-language, to 
the snakes and the rays of dark emission from the earth’s inward 
“Sun.” 

At this moment, a silence falls on the whole crowd of listeners. It 
is that famous darkness and silence of Egypt, the touch of the other 
mystery. The deep concentration of the “priests” conquers, for a 
few seconds, our white-faced flippancy, and we hear only the deep 
Hah-ha! Hah-ha! speaking to snakes and the earth’s inner core. 
This lasts a minute or two. Then the antelope priests stand bowed 
and still, and the snake-priests take up the swaying and the deep 
chant, that sometimes is so low it is like a mutter underground, inaudi- 
ble. The rhythm is crude, the swaying unison is all uneven. Cul- 
turally, there is nothing. If it were not for that mystic, dark-sacred 
concentration. 

Several times in turn, the two rows of daubed, long-haired, insunk 
men facing one another take up the swaying and the chant. Then 
that, too, is finished. There is a break in the formation. A young 
snake-priest takes up something that may be a corn-cob—perhaps an 
antelope-priest hands it to him—and comes forward, with an old, 
heavy, but still shapely snake-priest behind him dusting his shoulders 
with the feathers, eagle-feathers presumably, which are the Indian’s 
hollow prayer-sticks. With the heavy, stamping hop they move round 
in the previous circle, the young priest holding the cob curiously, and 
the old priest prancing strangely at the young priest’s back, in a sort 
of incantation, and brushing the heavy young shoulders delicately 
with the prayer-feathers. It is the God-vibration that enters us from 
behind, and is transmitted to the hands, from the hands to the corn- 
cob. Several young priests emerge, with the bowed head and the 
cob in their hands and the heavy older priest hanging over them 
behind. They tread round the rough curve and come back to the 
kiva, take perhaps another cob, and tread round again. 

That is all. In ten or fifteen minutes it is over. The two files file 
rapidly and silently away. A brief, primitive performance. The 
crowd disperses. They were not many people. There were no 
venomous snakes on exhibition, so the mass had nothing to come for. 
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And, therefore, the curious immersed intensity of the priests was able 
to conquer the white crowd. 
Snakes from the Kiva 

By afternoon of the next day the three thousand people had massed 
in the little plaza, secured themselves places on the roofs and in the 
window-spaces, everywhere, till the small pueblo seemed built of 
people instead of stones. All sorts of people, hundreds and hundreds 
of white women, all in breeches like half-men, hundreds and hundreds 
of men who had been driving motor-cars, then many Navajos, the 
women in their full long skirts and tight velvet bodices, the men rather 
lanky, long-waisted, real nomads. In the hot sun and the wind which 
blows the sand every day, every day in volumes round the corners, 
the three thousand tourists sat for hours and hours, waiting for the 
show. The Indian policemen cleared the central oblong, in front of 
the kiva. The front rows of onlookers sat thick on the ground. And 
at last, rather early, because of the masses awaiting them, suddenly, 
silently, in the same rude haste, the antelope priests filed absorbedly 
in, and made the rounds over the lid, as before. Today, the eight 
antelope priests were very gray. Their feet ashed pure gray, like 
suéde soft boots: and their lower jaw was pure suéde gray, while the 
rest of the face was blackish. With that pale gray jaw, they looked 
like corpse-faces with swathing-bands. And all their bodies ash-gray 
smeared, with smears of black, and a black cloth today at the loins. 

They made their rounds, and took their silent position behind the 
lid, with backs to the green tuft: an unearthly gray row of men with 
little skin bags in their hands. They were the lords of shadow, the 
intermediate twilight, the place of after-life and before-life, where 
house the winds of change. Lords of the mysterious, fleeting power 
of change. 

Suddenly, with abrupt silence, in paced the snake-priests, headed 
by the same heavy man with solid gray hair like iron. Today they 
were twelve men, from the old one, down to the slight, short-haired, 
erect boy of fourteen. Twelve men, two for each of the six worlds, 
or quarters—east, west, north, south, above and below. And today 
they were in a queer ecstasy. Their faces were black, showing the 
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whites of the eyes. And they wore small black loin-aprons. They 
were the hot living men of the darkness, lords of the earth’s inner 
rays, the black sun of the earth’s vital core, from which dart the 
speckled snakes, like beams. 


Round they went, in rapid, uneven, silent absorption, the three 
rounds. Then in a row they faced the eight ash-gray men, across the 
lid. All kept their heads bowed toward earth, except the young 
boys. Then, in the intense, secret, muttering chant, the gray men 
began their leaning from right to left, shaking the hand, one-two, one- 
two, and bowing the body each time from right to left, left to right, 
above the lid in the ground, under which were the snakes. And their 
low, deep, mysterious voices spoke to the spirits under the earth, not 
to men above the earth. 

The crowd was on tenterhooks for the snakes, and could hardly 
wait for the mummery to cease. There was an atmosphere of inatten- 
tion and impatience. But the chant and the swaying passed from the 
gray men to the black-faced men, and back again, several times. 


This was finished. The formation of the lines broke up. There 
was a slight crowding to the centre, round the lid. The old antelope 
priest (so-called) was stooping. And before the crowd could realize 
anything else, a young priest emerged, bowing reverently, with the 
neck of a pale, delicate rattlesnake held between his teeth, the little, 
naive, bird-like head of the rattlesnake quite still, near the black 
cheek, and the long, pale, yellowish, spangled body of the snake 
dangling like some thick, beautiful cord. On passed the black-faced 
young priest, with the wondering snake dangling from his mouth, 
pacing in the original circle, while behind him, heaping almost on his 
shoulders, was the oldest, heavy priest, dusting the young man’s shoul- 
ders with the feather prayer-sticks, in an intense, earnest anxiety of 
concentration such as I have only seen in the old Indian men, during 
a religious dance. 

Came another young black-faced man out of the confusion, with 
another snake dangling and writhing a little from his mouth, and an 
elder priest dusting him from behind with the feathers: and then 
another, and another: till it was all confusion, of six, and then four 
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young priests with snakes dangling from their mouths, going round, 
apparently, three times in the circle. At the end of the third round, 
the young priest stooped and delicately laid his snake on the earth, 
waving him away, away, as it were, into the world. He must not 
wriggle back to the kiva bush. 


And after wondering a moment, the pale, delicate snake steered 
away with a rattlesnake’s beautiful movement, rippling and looping, 
with the small, sensitive head lifted like antennae, across the sand to 
the massed audience squatting solid on the ground around. Like soft, 
watery lightning went the wondering snake at the crowd. As he came 
nearer, the people began to shrink aside, half mesmerized. But they 
betrayed no exaggerated fear. And as the little snake drew very 
near, up rushed one of the two black-faced young priests who held the 
snake-stick, poised a moment over the snake, in the prayer-concen- 
tration of reverence which is at the same time conquest, and snatched 
the pale long creature delicately from the ground, waving him in a 
swoop over the heads of the seated crowd, then delicately smoothing 
down the length of the snake with his left hand, stroking and smooth- 
ing and soothing the long, pale, bird-like thing; and returning with 
it to the kiva, handed it to one of the gray-jawed antelope priests. 

Meanwhile, all the time, the other young priests were emerging 
with a snake dangling from his mouth. The boy had finished his 
rounds. He launched his rattlesnake on the ground, like a ship, and 
like a ship away it steered. In a moment, after it went one of those 
two young black-faced priests who carried snake-sticks and were the 
snake-catchers. As it neared the crowd, very close, he caught it up 
and waved it dramatically, his eyes glaring strangely out of his black 
face. And in the interim, that youngest boy had been given a long, 
handsome bull-snake, by the priest at the hole under the kiva boughs. 
The bull-snake is not poisonous. It is a constrictor. This one was 
six feet long, with a sumptuous pattern. It waved its pale belly, and 
pulled its neck out of the boy’s mouth. With two hands he put it 
back. It pulled itself once more free. Again he got it back, and 
managed to hold it. And then, as he went round in his looping circle, 
it coiled its handsome folds twice round his knee. He stooped, 
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The magical dances and ceremonies of the Pueblo 
Indians are amazingly varied and extensive. Dur- 

es ing most of the winter that follows harvest time 
the Hopi and the Zufi give themselves up to masked 
dances and dramas in which the stories of the gods 
—or, more exactly, the deified heroes of the tribe— 
are acted out. In the case of the Hopi this cycle of 
mysteries is called “The Return of the Katchinas,” 
and depicts the gods returning each fall to dwell 
with man until the spring. The above sketch of 
some of the Indians dressed as Katchinas is drawn 
by a native artist. 
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The feeling of the Indians for childhood is charac- 
teristically seen in these dolls. ‘They are little fig- 
ures reproducing the costumes and masks of the 
Katchinas, or gods, of the Hopi. They figure in the 
winter ceremonies and dramas, and at the end of 
their “turns” they are given to the children as keep- 
sakes and playthings. 
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quietly, and as quietly as if he were untying his garter, he unloosed 
the folds. And all the time, an old priest was intently brushing the 
boy’s thin straight shoulders with the feathers. And all the time, the 
snakes seemed strangely gentle, naive, wondering, and almost willing, 
almost in harmony with the men. Which of course was the sacred 
aim. While the boy’s expression remained quite still and simple, as 
it were candid, in a candor where he and the snake should be in 
unison. The only dancers who showed signs of being wrought-up 
were the two young snake-catchers, and one of these, particularly, 
seemed in a state of actor-like uplift, rather ostentatious. But the old 
priests had that immersed, religious intentness which is like a spell, 
something from another world. 


The young boy launched his bull-snake. It wanted to go back to 
the kiva. The snake-catcher drove it gently forward. Away it went, 
toward the crowd, and at the last minute was caught up into the air. 
Then this snake was handed to an old man sitting on the ground in 
the audience, in the front row. He was an old Hopi of the Snake 
clan. 


Snake after snake had been carried round in the circles, dangling 
by the neck from the mouths of one young priest or another, and 
writhing and swaying slowly, with the small, delicate snake-head 
held as if wondering and listening. There had been some very large 
rattlesnakes, unusually large, two or three handsome bull-snakes, 
and some racers, whip-snakes. All had been launched, after their 
circuits in the mouth, all had been caught up by the young priests 
with the snake-sticks, one or two had been handed to old snake-clan 
men in the audience, who sat holding them in their arms as men 
hold a kitten. The most of the snakes, however, had been handed 
to the gray antelope men who stood in the row, with their backs to 
the kiva bush. Till some of these ash-smeared men held armfuls 
of snakes, hanging over their arms like wet washing. Some of the 
snakes twisted and knotted round one another, showing pale bellies. 
Yet most of them hung very still and docile. Docile, almost sym- 
pathetic, so that one was struck only by their clean, slim length of 
snake nudity, their beauty like soft, quiescent lightning. They were 
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so clean, because they had been washed and anointed and lustrated 
by the priests, in the days they had been in the kiva. 

At last all the snakes had been mouth-carried in the circuits, and 
had made their little outrunning excursion to the crowd, and had 
been handed back to the priests in the rear. And now the Indian 
policemen, Hopi and Navajo, began to clear away the crowd that 
sat on the ground, five or six rows deep, around the small plaza. 
The snakes were all going to be set free on the ground. We must 
clear away. 

We recoiled to the further end of the plaza. There, two Hopi 
women were scattering white corn-meal on the sandy ground. And 
thither came the two snake-catchers, almost at once, with their arms 
full of snakes. And before we who stood had realized it, the snakes 
were all writhing and squirming on the ground, in the white dust 
of meal, a couple of yards from our feet. Then immediately, before 
they could writhe clear of each other and steer away, they were 
gently, swiftly snatched up again, and with their arms full of snakes 
the two young priests went running out of the plaza. 

We followed slowly, wondering, toward the western, or north- 
western edge of the mesa. There the mesa dropped steeply, and a 
broad trail wound down to the vast hollow of desert brimmed up 
with strong evening light, up out of which jutted a perspective of 
sharp rock and further mesas and distant sharp mountains: the great, 
hollow, rock-wilderness space of that part of Arizona, submerged 
in light. Away down the trail, small, dark, naked, rapid figures with 
arms held close, went the two young men, running swiftly down to 
the hollow level, and diminishing, diminishing, running across the 
hollow toward more stark rocks of the other side. Two small, 
rapid, intent, dwindling little human figures. The tiny dark sparks 
of men. Such specks of gods. 

Specks of Gods 

They disappeared, no bigger than stones, behind rocks in shadow. 

They had gone, it was said, to lay down the snakes before a rock 
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called the snake-shrine, and let them all go free. Free, to carry the 
message and thanks to the dragon-gods who can give and withhold. 
To carry the human spirit, the human breath, the human prayer, 
the human gratitude, the human command which had been breathed 
upon them in the mouths of the priests, transferred into them from 
those feather prayer-sticks which the old wise men swept upon the 
shoulders of the young, snake-bearing men, to carry this back, into 
the vaster, dimmer, inchoate regions where the monsters of rain and 
wind alternated in beneficence and wrath. Carry the human prayer 
and will-power into the holes of the winds, down into the octopus 
heart of the rain-source. Carry the corn-meal which the women 
had scattered back to that terrific, dread and causeful dark sun which 
is at the earth’s core, that which sends us corn out of the earth’s 
nearness, sends us food or death, according to our strength of vital 
purpose, our power of sensitive will, our courage. 

It is battle, a wrestling all the time. The Sun, the nameless Sun, 
source of all things, which we call sun because the other name is too 
fearful, this, this vast dark protoplasmic sun from which issues all 
that feeds our life, this original One is all the time willing and un- 
willing. Systole, diastole, it pulses its willingness and its unwilling- 
ness that we should live and move on, from being to being, manhood 
to further manhood. Man, small, vulnerable man, the farthest ad- 
venturer from the dark heart of the first of suns, into the cosmos of 
creation. Man, the last god won into existence. And all the time 
he is sustained and threatened, menaced and sustained from the 
Source, the innermost Sun-dragon. And all the time, he must submit 
and he must conquer. Submit to the strange beneficence from the 
Source, whose ways are past finding out. And conquer the strange 
malevolence of the Source, which is past comprehension also. 

For the great dragons from which we draw our vitality are all 
the time willing and unwilling that we should have being. Hence 
only the heroes snatch further manhood, little by little, from the 
strange den of the cosmos. 

Man, little Man, with his consciousness and his will must both 
submit to the great origin-powers of his life, and conquer them. 
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Conquered by man who has overcome his fears, the snakes must go 
back into the earth with his messages of tenderness, of request, and 
of power. They go back as rays of love to the dark heart of the 
first of suns. But they go back also as arrows shot clean by man’s 
sapience and courage, into the resistant, malevolent heart of the 
earth’s oldest, stubborn core. In the core of the first of suns, whence 
man draws his vitality, lies poison as bitter as the rattlesnake’s. This 
poison man must overcome, he must be master of its issue. Because, 
from the first of suns come travelling the rays that make men strong 
and glad and gods who can range between the known and the un- 
known. Rays that quiver out of the earth as serpents do, naked with 
vitality. But each ray charged with poison for the unwary, the 
irreverent, and the cowardly. Awareness, wariness, is the first virtue 
in primitive man’s morality. And his awareness must travel back 
and forth, back and forth, from the darkest origins out to the bright- 
est edifices of creation. 

And amid all its crudity, and the sensationalism which comes 
chiefly out of the crowd’s desire for thrills, one cannot help pausing 
in reverence before the delicate, anointed bravery of the snake- 
priests (so-called) with the snakes. 

They say the Hopis have a marvellous secret cure for snake-bites. 
They say the bitten men are given an emetic drink, after the dance, 
by the old women, and that they must lie on the edge of the cliff and 
vomit, vomit, vomit. I saw none of this. The two snake-men who 
ran down into the shadow came soon running up again, running all 
the while, and steering off at a tangent, ran up the mesa once more, 
but beyond a deep, impassable cleft. And there, when they had come 
up to our level, we saw them across the cleft distance washing brown 
and naked, in a pool: washing off the paint, the medicine, the ecstasy, 
to come back into daily life and eat food. Because for two days they 
had eaten nothing, it was said. And for nine days they had been 
immersed in the mystery of the snakes, and fasting in some measure. 

Men who have lived many years among the Indians say they do 
not believe the Hopi have any secret cure. Sometimes priests do 
die of bites, it is said. But a rattlesnake secretes his poison slowly. 
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Each time he strikes he loses his venom, until, if he strike several 
times, he has very little wherewithal to poison a man. Not enough, 
not half enough to kill. His glands must be very full charged with 
poison, as they are when he emerges from winter-sleep, before he 
can kill a man outright. And even then, he must strike near some 
artery. Therefore, during the nine days in the kiva, when the snakes 
are bathed and lustrated, perhaps they strike their poison away into 
some inanimate object. And surely they are soothed and calmed 
with such things as the priests, after centuries of experience, know 
how to administer to them. We dam the Nile and take the railway 
across America. The Hopi smooths the rattlesnake and carries him 
in his mouth, to send him back into the dark places of the earth, an 
emissary to the inner powers. To each sort of man his own achieve- 
ment, his own victory, his own conquest. To the Hopi, the origins 
are dark and dual, cruelty is coiled in the very beginnings of all 
things, and in circle after circle creation emerges toward a flickering, 
revealed Godhead. With Man as the Godhead so far achieved, 
waveringly and forever incomplete, in this world. 


To us and to the orientals, the Godhead was perfect to start with, 
and man makes but a mechanical excursion into a created and or- 
dained universe, an excursion of mechanical achievement, and of 
yearning for the return to the perfect Godhead of the beginning. 

To us and the orientals, God was in the beginning, Paradise and 
the Golden Age have been long lost, and all we can do is to win back 
only the rudiments of our Godhead. To the Hopi, God is not yet, 
and the Golden Age lies far ahead. Out of the dragon’s den of the 
cosmos, we have wrested only the beginnings of our being. 

Between the two visions lies the gulf of mutual negation. But 
ours was the quickest way, so we are conquerors for the moment. 

The American aborigines are radically, innately religious. The 
fabric of their life is religious. But their religion is animistic, their 
sources are dark and impersonal, their conflict with their “gods” is 
slow, and unceasing. This is true of the settled pueblo Indians and 
the wandering Navajo, the ancient Maya and the surviving Aztec. 
They are all involved at every moment, in their old, struggling 
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religion. Until they break in a kind of hopelessness under our cheer. 
ful, triumphant success. Which is what is rapidly happening. The 
young Indians who have been to school for many years are losing 
their religion, becoming discontented, bored, and rootless. An Indian 
with his own religion inside him cannot be bored. The flow of the 
mystery is too intense all the time, too intense, even, for him to adjust 
himself to circumstances which really are mechanical. Hence his 
failure. So he, in his great religious struggle for the Godhead of 
man, falls back beaten. The Personal God who ordained a mechan- 
ical cosmos gave the victory to his sons, a mechanical triumph. 

Soon after the dance is over the Navajo begin to ride down the 
western trail, into the light. Their women, with velvet bodices and 
full, full skirts, silver and turquoise tinkling thick on their breasts, 
sit back on their horses and ride down the steep slope, looking won- 
deringly around from their pleasant, broad, nomadic, Mongolian 
faces. And the men, long, loose, thin, long-waisted, with tall hats 
on their brows and low-sunk silver belts on their hips, come down 
to water their horses at the spring. We say they look wild. But 
they have the remoteness of their religion, their animistic vision in 
their eyes, they can’t see as we see. And they cannot accept us. They 
stare at us as the coyotes stare at us: the gulf of mutual negation 
between us. 

So, in groups, in pairs, singly, they ride silently down into the 
lower strata of light, the aboriginal Americans riding into their shut- 
in reservations. While the white Americans hurry back to their 
motor-cars, and soon the air buzzes with starting engines, like the 
biggest of rattlesnakes buzzing. 
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No edition of Shakespeare is likely to displace the 
Variorum in scope or interest, but the new Players’ 
Shakespeare of Benn Brothers, London, holds a 
unique place as an edition that is not only very beau- 
tiful but also a visual demonstration of what the 
new scenic movement has brought to the plays. 
Each of the four volumes so far issued is illustrated 
with stage designs by a different English artist, and 
doubtless scene painters from other countries will 
soon be presented. Above, the design of the veteran 
Charles Ricketts for Macbeth, act one, scene six, 
the arrival of Duncan at Inverness. 
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Macbeth, act three, scene one, as designed by 

Charles Ricketts for The Players’ Shakespeare. 

Though curtains figure largely in this and the next eF 
design, the effect here is of a rugged, almost Norse- 

like architecture. 
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Besides printing—often in color—such designs as 
this by Ricketts for Macbeth, act four, scene one, 
The Players’ Shakespeare presents the plays through 
the eye of modern production by means of introduc- 
tions by Granville Barker, England’s outstanding 
regisseur. Above, act four, scene one, the witches’ 
caldron in the forest. 
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A favorite device of Albert Rutherston is the draped 
curtain upon which the ordinary landscape of a 
backdrop assumes a formal and even fantastic shape. 
If the place is a forest, as in Granville Barker's 
production of Androcles and the Lion and in this 
seventh scene from the third act of Cymbeline, 
Rutherston cuts a gap in the curtain to provide a 
cave or a retreat. 
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The Players Shakespeare. Ernest Benn Limited: London. 


HERE is no Western theatre today without Shakespeare. From 
Budapest to Seattle there is hardly a producer, actor, designer for 
whom the problem is not thoroughly alive of how best—and most 

successfully—to present Hamlet, Romeo and Juliet, Macbeth. Yet the 
more of our modernity we devote to Shakespeare the more elusive he 
seems. Neither our attempt to recreate, with historical accuracy, the 
actual Elizabethan theatre nor any venture to remold Shakespeare’s plays; 
people, and places to the image of our own time ever quite succeeds. 

This is one of the reasons for the publication of The Players Shake- 
speare, an edition of the dramas printed literatim from the First Folio 
and with every evidence of being made not for the classroom or the 
student’s shelves, but for lovers of and workers in the theatre. The clear 
type and wide margins, the ample spread of the pages mark the volumes 
as for the table that has room enough beside them for variants and acting 
versions and comparative designs—to study or to ignore—but to have for 
background to this newer, older, more compelling form. The full, illumi- 
nating introduction and prefaces are by Granville Barker, and are much 
like the round-table discussions during which, as a director, while seeming 
to dissect a play (actors who have worked with Mr. Barker tell us) he 
built up and achieved a unity in text, action, design and characterization 
through his keen statement, analysis and comment. 

Before we can learn to sit, as Elizabethans, in an Elizabethan theatre, 
or can fit our shoulders to the yoke of the mechanical and artistic progress 
which tempts us often to the “discounting of poetry by painting,” we must, 
as Mr. Barker says, retrain not only our tongues and our ears to Shake- 
speare’s speech, but our eyes as well. To this end the Folio text, with 
its simplicity, its omissions of stage directions, its foreignness, serves a 
happy purpose. Its strangeness does “startle and make keen again the 
too accustomed eye. The scarce interrupted lines seem to be written 
down as music; we are tempted to try speaking them aloud’’—the best 
possible starting point for the full enjoyment of passages “the music of 
whose lines becomes their single power.” The illustrations to the four 
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volumes already issued (Cymbeline, Macbeth, The Merchant of Venice, 
A Midsummer Night’s Dream) are by modern artists who love the 
theatre—Paul Nash, Albert Rutherston, Charles Ricketts, Thomas Low. 
insky. They are neither complete records of schemes for production nor 
book illustrations—-but something between the two, suggestions perhaps 
of what costumes and stage designs the Folio text has brought to the 
artist’s mind. The volumes are expensive but, apart from their success 
as an adventure in fine bookmaking, they are well worth the price, espe- 
cially to any actor, designer or producer wise enough to take advantage 
of Mr. Barker’s fine experience in recreating Shakespeare and his unusual 


capacity for lighting the way of others who wish to follow in his path. 
Epiru J. R. Isaacs. 


ANOTHER ACTOR TAPS HIS MEMORY 


Footlights and Spotlights: Recollections of My Life on the Stage, by 
Otis Skinner. Bobbs-Merrill Company: Indianapolis. 

Mr. Otis Skinner has reviewed his years on the stage with no purpose 
to deceive or to pose; he has been downright honest and delicately charm- 
ing. With the result that he has produced a book which is full of enter- 
taining anecdote and true portraiture. 

Theatrical autobiography has been discounted recently because so much 
of it has been faked, so much that should have been put into it has been 
deliberately dodged. Mr. Skinner has here let events filter through his 
own personality. 

With a sense of loyalty to those who constituted his tradition, he has 
nonetheless been plain spoken, and I doubt if, in many records of the 
stage, one is able to find such truthful light and shadow in the portraiture 
of Lawrence Barrett, Edwin Booth, Augustin Daly, Madame Modjeska, 
Ada Rehan or Charles Frohman as one finds here. There is no egotistical 
rancor, where Mr. Skinner describes an actor’s limitation; there is no 
vainglory, for he is as quick to censure himself for imitating Booth and 
Barrett as he is to censure another. The record is all set down plainly, 
graciously. It is not an actory book, though it is the life of an actor. 
For that, may Cadmus be praised! 

It is a contribution if an actor adds new impression to what so easily 
becomes stereotyped as theatre tradition. By their weaknesses you shall 
know them as well as by their excellencies. Rarely do we find in print 
any negation about Booth; rarely do we find a willingness to lift Daly 
from a mist of something that mustn’t be said; sedulously are we bidden 
to let Ada Rehan fade behind a veil of secrecy. Mr. Skinner adds 
quickened material that serves to keep such names alive. He has a sense 
of character: he can make points in writing as he can in acting. The melo- 
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The Players’ Shakespeare 





In The Players’ Shakespeare, A Midsummer Night's 
Dream is given into the hands of Paul Nash, one 
of the most radical and perhaps the most notable of 
English designers after Craig. The palace of The- 
seus, act one, scene one, becomes a curious mingling 
of the modern and the primitive. 
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Ir the forest scenes of 4 Midsummer Night's 
Dream Nash employs great columns and flying 
atches to which he gives the quality of verdure 
through color and light and the application to their 
tases of a screen-like pattern of leaf stalks. It is 
interesting to compare this version with that of 
Appia and Jessica Davis Van Wyck on page 815 
of this issue. 
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drama of Booth’s burning of John Wilkes’s theatrical wardrobe, the 
tragic canvas of Margaret Mather are not ordinarily placed. 

Here and there one sees Mr. Skinner caught in the maelstrom of criti- 
cal waters. He regards with sincere interest the question of emotion in 
acting; he presents his case—plain spoken—against the movies; he sums 
up the changes that the theatre has undergone in his time; and he dif- 
ferentiates excellently well between comedy and tragedy. All this he 
punctuates with anecdote. 

Finally, one detects fervor in Mr. Skinner’s memories of time and places: 
good company in London, naive relinquishment of self to the simple 
spirit of Oberammergau, exaltation before the California Mission play. 
A good fellow, surely, this—who writes a book about himself, and is so 
interested in other people and other things. There may be greater auto- 
biographies of theatre folk, but none that evinces a more delightful 
unpanoplied charm. Montrose J. Moszs. 


OTHER NEW BOOKS 


La Danse au Theatre; Esthetique etActualité Mélées, by André Levin- 
son. Librairie Bloud & Gay: Paris. 

Evidently Paris dances as much by professional representatives as New 
York does in person. M. André Levinson, the critic of Commoedia, has 
made a book of his records of the ballets and dances and recitals of a single 
season, remarkable for their number and variety and diverse quality. 
The classic dancers of the Opera, the Ballets Russes, Javanese, Spanish, 
Burmese dancers, American eccentrics, music hall favorites, faddists of 
every kind—M. Levinson gives them all courteous attention, makes a 
careful and sympathetic study of their intention and an estimate of their 
achievement, then writes a more keenly, expertly critical analysis of their 
performance than is usually accorded to artists in any art. We have in 
English no technical vocabulary for the art of the dance. We have not 
even the habit of thought which enables us to translate into ideas the 
French words which a critic like M. Levinson uses to describe dance 
forms, steps, positions, methods, etc. (The editors of THEATRE ARTs 
found this out to their dismay in trying to translate M. Levinson’s arti- 
cles into English for the magazine.) But for that very reason M. Levin- 
son's book should be the more heartily recommended to anyone who reads 
French and who wishes to enlarge the domain of his aesthetic under- 
standing. 


Luca Sarto, by Charles Brooks. Harcourt, Brace and Company: New 
York. 
If lack of tailors make our theatre (or lack of imagination to take the 
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place of money to pay their price), we shall have no place for Luca Sarto 
which needs costumes and properties to fill its scene—cloaks and jewels 
and headdresses ; swords, spurs and drinking cups. And we shall be poorer 
for the lack. The play begins in Paris in a March night of the year four. 
teen hundred and seventy-one—Sarto having just arrived from Rome, 
where “he had hurried a rogue to hell” —and it runs through France, in 
and out of artists’ chambers, royal suites, and country hostelries, as fast as 
the author’s wits (and they are nimble) can carry his hero and heroine 
through their dramatic adventures. And wherever Luca Sarto and Diana 
go, and King Louis, too, (a single character as good as that has made 
a play before this) our interest follows them, charmed by the gay grace 
both of the story and the writing. Mr. Brooks has style, he has wit, he 
has imagination. His plays should find an eager welcome. 


Fata Morgana, by Ernst Vajda. English version by James L. Burrell 
and Philip Moeller. Doubleday, Page and Company: New York. 

In book form Vajda’s Fata Morgana, which was produced by the New 
York Theatre Guild during the past season (Theatre Arts Monthly, Vol. 
VIII, May, 1924, p. 288), gains in some respects over the performance. 
The values and intentions of the adolescent boy and the worldly woman 
of sophistication tampering with his affections remain the same in the 
reading as they were in the playing. But the text itself strikes a more 
sustained level of comedy than the production achieved and is innocent 
of a note of sentimentality which crept into the performance, perhaps in- 
evitably. In book form Vajda’s comedy stands up well. Its first act of 
sudden and sharply characterized passion, its adroit motivation of sex 
comedy throughout, its balanced and comic painting of atmosphere and 
mood, and its forward-marching story come out clearly in the text. Sex 
is analyzed with fine logic and close perception, and the result is a gay 
and excellent comedy, held as all comedy should be held, with tragedy 
lurking not far away. 


An Outline of Art, in 2 Vols., edited by Sir William Orpen. G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons: New York. 

Tiiis is an outline of art which is sub-titled a record of the world’s 
famous masterpieces and is obviously for British consumption. The 
frontispiece to the volume on modern art is a color portrait of a lady and 
a dog by an almost unknown English academician. A work which by its 
emphasis, as well as by the proportion of its space and illustrations, is 
meant for the English reader cannot fairly be judged on the basis of its 
universal value. But just as a book on art, it seems unusually badly edited 
and the reproductions poorly made. Sheldon Cheney’s Primer of Modern 
Art is more to our taste, both as to book-making and as a record. 
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SPECIAL THEATRE ARTS OFFERS 


OUTSTANDING BOOKS FOR YOUR LIBRARY 
OR AS UNUSUAL CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


HEATRE ARTS, Inc., announces the following special holiday combination 
offers of its publications. An attractive card has been prepared to accompany 
orders intended as Christmas gifts, and such orders will be held until any specified 
mailing date. Each book and magazine will be mailed to a separate address, 


if so desired. 


A Project for a Theatrical 
presentation of 


The Divine Comedy 
of Dante 
By Norman-Bel Geddes 
The foreword by 
Max Reinhardt 
The Photography by 
Francis Bruguiere 


Bound in boards. Forty half- 
tone plates. Price $5.00 


The Colonnade 
By Stark Young 


A distinguished modern drama 
of the aristocratic South. Bound 
in paper, $.75; boards, $1.00. 


The House Into Which 
We Are Born 


By Jacques Copeau 


A poignant and unflinching por- 
trait of a French family which 
shows Copeau turning dramatist 
for the first time. Bound in 
paper, $.75; boards, $1.00. 


The Peterborough 
Anthology 


Being a selection from the works 
of Edwin Arlington Robinson, 
Josephine Preston Peabody, 
Hermann Hagedorn, Padraic 
Colum, and the other poets who 
have been members of the Mac- 
Dowell Colony. Compiled by 
Jean Wright Gorman and 
Herbert S. Gorman. $2.00. 





COMBINATION OFFER No. 1 $4,50 
THEATRE ARTS MONTHLY 


(One year’s subscription) 
THE COLONNADE 
THE HOUSE INTO WHICH WE ARE BORN $ Peer 
Regular Sales Price $5.5C 








COMBINATION OFFER No. 2 $6.00 
THEATRE ARTS MONTHLY 


(One year’s subscription) 
THE PETERBOROUGH ANTHOLOGY 
THE COLONNADE 
THE HOUSE INTO WHICH WE ARE BORN 


Regular Sales Price $7.75 


} Boards 








COMBINATION OFFER No. 3 $7.00 
THEATRE ARTS MONTHLY 


(One year’s subscription) 
A PROJECT FOR THE DIVINE COMEDY 


Regular Sales Price $9.00 








COMBINATION OFFER No.4 $10.00 
THEATRE ARTS MONTHLY 


(One year’s subscription) 
A PROJECT FOR THE DIVINE COMEDY 
THE PETERBOROUGH ANTHOLOGY 
THE COLONNADE i ale 
THE HOUSE INTO WHICH WE ARE BORN f 


Regular Sales Price $13.00 











COMBINATION OFFER No.5 $16.00 
FIVE SUBSCRIPTIONS 
THEATRE ARTS MONTHLY 


Regular Sales Price $20.00 





These offers are good for new subscriptions only (not renewals). Order now. 
Christmas orders will be held until any specified date. 


THEATRE ARTS, Inc., 7 East 42nd St., New York 





In writing to Advertisers please mention Theatre Arts Monthly 














New HARVARD Books 


La Comeédie de Moeurs en France 
au XIX Siecle, by Louis Allard 
“Ce livre est un tableau minutieux, precis 


et pittoresque des relations de la comédie et 
de la vie contemporaine, depuis la fin de la 


NEW OXFORD BOOKS 


RESTORATION COMEDY 1660-1720 
By Bonamy Dobrée. $2.00 
This book gives a general view of Comedy 
in the period from Etherege to Farquhar, 


and places certain aspects of Restoration 
Comedy in a new light. But the principal 





. . * - : See -ontent is a description and criticism of 
squ’a la fi remier Empire. con . : . 
Revolution jusqus la fn du premier P the work of the chief writers of the 


Ee te fs RPA hia { 
... Il joint au merite de l’érudition l’avan period, apart from any theory. 
tage de faire toujours vivant.’”—Le Figaro. 


$3.50 THE SwALLow-Book 

(Das Schwalbenbuch) 
By Ernst Toller. English Version by 
Ashley Dukes. net $ .85 


The dramatist, Toller, is a German Revo- 
lutionist who took part in the abortive 
Bavarian “Red” outbreak, for his partici- 
pation in which he has just completed a 
long term of imprisonment. This little 


Eugene Scribe and the French 
Theatre, by Neil C. Arvin 


“Professor Arvin has made an interesting 
and useful book out of the most unpromising 
of subjects.".—New York Sun. “The stories 
of these many plays are tense, and Professor 
Arvin is entertaining while he summarizes book is a poem in free verse, suggested by 
them.”—Philadelphia Public Ledger. “Timely the sight of two swallows who nested in 
and useful.”—Chicago Post. “Able and in- his cell. 


teresting.”—Glasgow Herald. $3.00 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY PRESS OXFORD UNIVE RSITY PRESS 


4 Randall Hall, Cambridge, Massachusetts 35 West 32nd St. New York City 














Statement of the ownership, management, circulation, etc., required by the act of Congress of 
August 24, 1912, of Tueatre Arts MontHLy published monthly at New York, N. Y.. for October 1, 1924. 


State of New York \ 
County of New York §5* 


Before me, a notary public in and for the State and county aforesaid, personally appeared Edith J. R. 
Isaacs, who, having been duly sworn according to law, deposes and says that she is one of the editors 
of the THeatre Arts MonrtHiy and that the following is, to the best of her knowledge and belief, a true 
statement of the ownership, management (and if a daily paper, the circulation), etc., of the aforesaid 
publication for the date shown in the above caption, required by the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in 
section 443, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the reverse of this form, to wit: 


1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, managing editor, and business managers are: 
Publisher, Theatre Arts, Inc., 7 East 42d gr. New York City. Editors, Edith J. R. Isaacs, Kenneth 
Macgowan, 7 East 42d St., New York City; Stark Young, 7 East 42d St., New York City. Managing 
Editor, none. Business Manager, none. 


2. That the owner is (if the publication is owned by an individual his name and address or if 
owned by more than one individual the name and address of each, should be given below; if the publica- 
tion is owned by a corporation the name of the corporation and the names and addresses of the stock- 
holders owning or holding one per cent or more of the total amount of stock should be given.) Theatre 
Arts Inc., 7 East 42d St., New York City; Edith J. R. Isaacs, 7 East 42d St., New York City; Kenneth 
i Macgowan, 7 East 42d St., New York City; Stark Young, 7 East 42d St., New York City. 


3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security holders owning or holding 1 per cent 
or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: None. 


4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of the owners, stockholders, and security 
holders, if any, contain not only the list of stockholders and security holders as they appear upon the 
books of the company but also, in cases where the stockholder or security holder appears upon the books 
of the company as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the name of the person or corporation for 
whom such trustee is acting, is given; also that the said two paragraphs contain statements + netge | 
afhiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the circumstances and conditions under which stockholders an 
security holders who do not appear upon the books of the company as trustees, hold stock and securities 
in a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; and this affiant has no reason to believe that any other 
person, association, or corporation has any interest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other 
securities than as so stated by him. 

5. That the average number of copies of each issue of this publication sold or distributed. through 
the mails or otherwise, to paid subscribers during the six months preceding the shown above is......-- 


(This information is required from daily publications only.) 
Epirn J. R. Isaacs. 


. Geo. C. Moore. 
(Seal) (My commission expires March 30, 1926.) 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 30th day of September, 1924. 
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Michel Fokine 


Dance Studio 


Instruction in every style of dancing, plas- 
tic and mimic roles. 
Registration now for additional new 
classes. 

Special Children’s class personally con- 
ducted by 


Vera Fokina 


4 Riverside Drive Tel. Endicott 9858 
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DENISHAWN 


The Ruth St. Denis and Ted Shawn 
School of Dancing and Its Related Arts 


THE DENISHAWN MAGAZINE, a quarterly 

review devoted to the art of the dance. Two 

dollars by the year, fifty cents a copy. 
KATHARANE EDSON, Director 

327 West 28th Street New York City 
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Regent 7568 


Myra Jane Wilcoxon 
SCHOOL OF BALLET AND PANTOMIME 


637 Madison Avenue 
New York City 
“Miss Wilcoxon is a young artist of a 
distinctly talent.” New York 


Tribune. 


original 


CARTER-WADDELL SCHOOL 
OF DANCING 


Private and Class Instruction 
Ballet, Oriental, Acrobatic, Interpretive, 
Russian, Buck, Stage Step. Dances 
composed for Professionals and Ama- 
teurs. Vaudeville Acts Arranged. 

Teachers’ Course. 


18 West 72nd St., New York City 
Endicott 4188 





ANDALUSIAN ACADEMY 
of DANCING 


Juan de Beaucaire, Director 
(“El Flamenco”) 

Specializing in native Tango Argentino and 
Spanish Dances. Fado Portuguaize 
featured. 

Authentic Nauch, Oriental, and South Sea 
Islands Dances. 

Ballet technique taught—special attention 
given to beginners. 

Castanet playing easily mastered through 
the BEAUCAIRE Method. 


173 Madison Ave., (34th St.) Ashland 2059 





The Laboratory 
Theatre 


139 Macdougal St. New York 


The Laboratory Theatre combines 
a working theatre and a_ schooi 
under the direction of 


Richard Boleslawsky 


Former Director of the Moscow Art Theatre Studio 
Prospectus upon request Telephone Spring 2759 
Five Scholarships Available for Men 








The Menkes School 
OF DANCING AND DRAMATIC ART 


HENRIETTA MENKES 
DRAMATICS 

SIDONYA MENKES 
DANCING 


BEDFORD MANSION 
903 Bedford Avenue 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 





Williamsburgh 0370 
NEW YORK STUDIO 














309 West 72nd Street 
and Riverside Drive 
New York City 
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BEST BOOKS Letters of an BEST BOOKS 
ON THE’ART OF Unsuccessful | ONE ACT PLAYS 
THE THEATRE Anoupneus OF TODAY 
by Net $5.00 J dae by 
Gordon Craig Bach divecs, . W. Marriott 
New Edition with sixteen Include Milne, Bennett, 
, Galsworthy, Bell, Conw 
illustrations DRAMA and Heauemen. end hon 
Net $3.00, postage 15c. MANKIND Net $2.00, postage 15c. 
By Halcott Glover 
SMALL MAYNARD Net $3.50 SMALL MAYNARD 
AND COMPANY + BOSTCS 8 * “NO COMPANY E TC. 









AMERICAN ACADEMY OF DRAMATIC ARTS 


FOUNDED 1884 BY FRANKLIN H. SARGENT 


Trustees:—DANIEL FroHMAN, AuGUsTUS THOMAS, JoHN Drew, BENJAMIN F. Roeper 
The leading Institution in America for Dramatic Art and Expressional Training. 
Courses fully equip for ACTING, TEACHING, DIRECTING. 
Develops POISE, POWER, PERSONALITY for any vocation in life. 


New Fall Class now enrolling for Jan. 15 
Extension Dramatic Classes given in Cooperation with COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 


Catalogue describiny all courses 


Room 152-V CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK CITY 





Among other courses: 


INTER-THEATRE ARTS | 
SCHOOL OF The New |The Art of the Theatre 


| —Stark Young 


ACTING and PRODUCTION | scpgol dace toate 


Aims to give the student a practical knowledge on | Nov. 25——“The ért of the Director” 
which to build his creative work in the theatre. for | i 
Special Evening Classes in Acting, Stage Lighting, Twentieth ( entury Lit- 


Stage and Costume Design, and Pageantry. erature—H. W. L. Dana 


Professional Affiliation with the Art Theatre, Social Fridays, 8:20-9:50 p.m. 
Henry StittMan, Director. Nov. 21 — - 
For terms and catalog address Research | Nov 28 —Arihur Schnitzier 
INTER-THEATRE ARTS, Inc. “Anatol,” “Living Hours” 
42 Commerce Street New York 465 West 23rd Street. Single tickets, $1.50 








One-Act Plays The New 


THE VAGABOND SERIES | R E Pp U B L I 


Seven striking plays for the Little Theatre. 


The Double Miracle The Importance of Being ~ ~AtC “y an 
On Vengeance Height a Roughneck AMERICA S ; LEADING 
Pan in Ambush The Conflict JOURNAL OF IDEAS 
Release The District Visitor 

#oc each 15C. a copy $5.00 a year 


THE NORMAN, REMINGTON CO. 


347 N. Charles St., Baltimore, Md. 


421 West 21st St., New York City 
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